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GANDHI 


MAHAPRASTHAN 

To any Indian, if he has not deviated from his own tradition, 
the sudden dramatic exit of Gandhi, however enigmatic its form, 
must appear as cosmic; it marks at least the end of a phase in a 
classic tradition of our race which began with Buddha and Mahavir 
and has periodically surged through all the ages in the proportion 
of varied themes no bigger than what Nanak, Kabir, Ghaitanya 
and many others gave it. To assess its significance, or to com- 
memorate it at this unusual moment is neither a call of duty nor a 
privilege, however sacred, which any of us can fulfil. Personally, 
I felt a cord suddenly snap in me as the last rites were done to him 
on the banks of the Yamuna, and the eternal flames of the Vedic 
sacrifices took his soul back whence it came. Could I ever cease 
to feel that he gave his life for us, so that we may live for evermore ! 

The exit was literally a bolt from the blue heavens; but the 
wrath that sought it relentlessly may have its roots too far back 
in the coils of history which time devises to give history a shape. 
One may never succeed in tracing those roots, so that the issue of 
appraisal or judgment of the deed that brought it about can with 
difficulty be faced. Perhaps it would be one small tribute to the 
memory of our beloved Bapuji if we dropped it altogether and 
for good. The main issue is to complete the work which was cut 
short by his death, so that the less we think of punishment for the 
deed itself as if to expiate a sin or to vindicate the claims of the 
State, the better would it be for us on whom devolves the dear 
duty of guaranteeing peace to his soul. 

But can we with any conscience pick up the thread of action 
where Bapuji left it and begin seriously to build before we have 
taken to heart the deep lessons which this almost diabolic event 
in our history dictates to us? The lessons are meant for us all, 
the co mmuni ty at large, since the stakes involved concern our 
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whole heritage rather than a mere technique or a reassertion of a 
dogma or doctrine which serves only to support our faith as a 
pillar does a roof. The fact is that we stand to lose to-day the 
whole fabric of our faith if perchance we let the emotions, whether 
of anger or of shame, dictate our policy or make us ruthlessly 
fasten the guilt on the heads of whole groups or movements 
which make up our home. If we have to consider the issue of 
guilt, it may be wiser if we spread it out over the whole com- 
munity and as a people conscientiously undergo a purification of 
soul. The main issue, however, is one neither of justice nor even 
of purification; it is that of taking to heart the fact that we are on 
the eve of a cataclysmic change in our history. We have solemnly 
to make up our minds whether we will, with heads bent, tread the 
path of history if only to fulfil its mission, or will rather choose 
to leave it for the wilderness which surrounds it. It has to be firmly 
kept in mind that we descended from an ancient historic stock, and 
have inherited centuries of breeding; that stock and heritage alone 
holds the mandate for us. It is open to tis always to solve the 
riddle which it left unsolved, but we shall not be suffered to tamper 
with its integrity, not even for a moment. It is our opponent who 
belongs to the opposite faith who holds that right by a cosmic fiat, 
and not the children of the soil. It is for them to preserve the faith 
and heritage scrupulously against attack, so long as they have not 
seen fresh light to solve the riddles left behind. 

But what exactly are the lessons which Bapuji left for us by 
his death? What indeed does his sudden and hurried departure 
mean? Why did he leave at all? Why do great minds leave when 
it is their leadership more than anything else in the world that is 
needed? By common consent the field of history is the only field 
of action. How could the man of action survive unless there were 
room for him to act, serve and assuage the pangs of the human 
heart? What does it mean that at such a tense, precarious moment 
of our history our Bapuj'i, whose whole soul was bound up with 
our welfare and good, should suddenly, and without even a gesture 
from the heavens, leave us? Life for centuries has been difficult 
enough; what sense was there to make it even more difficult and 
leave us to toss on uncharted seas? One may be forgiven for such 
aberrations of grief; one finds it very hard indeed to forgo the 
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blessings once they have been delivered to us. And will anybody 
deny that our Bapuji was a rare blessing to us for which the rest 
of our history will ring for ever and ever with joy and a heart full 
of tliankfulness ? 

But the lessons as one reads them, are grim. We inherit from 
them a legacy which sounds a note of warning. Life is good 
indeed, hut it offers one nothing but varied chances of living, even 
to the point of being left stripped and naked. Only those who are 
prepared to find goodness in the heart of discipline and dire 
penance may survive. Others who seek shelter and avoid the hot 
midday sun literally die. 

I have not been able to find anything but a note of warning 
in the message which rose steady and straight with the smoke of 
the funeral pyre. It is human to break, to see all that unblemished 
purity and wholehearted faith yielding to death as the bird with 
the rare plumage yields to the gun. Gould one believe that this 
tower of strength that was built on the foundations of ages should 
ever fall? 

The warning is that whatever purpose one may follow and 
however one may guard oneself with even divine sustenance, 
there is no certainty whatever about the success of one’s aims. 
No aim or objective, however sacrosanct, is safe. You may profess 
love, peace and goodwill to men and to all creatures on earth, and 
dedicate your life to them, but the chances are even that your 
neighbour to whom you offer it may reject it and strike you dead. 
What you hold honestly and unswervingly to be peace and love, as 
the very sap of life, may wither your neighbour and kill him out- 
right, as the hot sun withers the tender plant. Why this should be 
so is quite another question, but it is so, and all the seers and 
thinkers knew it. History is but one long evidence proclaiming this 
tale. 

There were many instances when Bapuji openly regretted the 
mistakes and blimders that he inade. There was no occasion when 
he claimed perfection for himself or an unerring comprehension of 
truth. The light in him on which he lived wavered at times, and 
he knew it. But his death is the last, final confession that truth is 
difiBcult to reach; that no penance is strong enough to guarantee 
the fulfilment of that journey. No matter what you do and where 
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you are, all have to come to the same confession sooner or later. 
Most certainly, it is not success or fulfilment of a programme of 
life that should be one’s legitimate aim; perhaps it is, at times, in 
frustration, its direct opposite, that the clue may be found. Here 
is, if you like, an enigma for those who value man’s intellect to 
probe the secret of truth and a warning for those who prefer to live 
by faith. To me the message of our Bapuji’s death holds a warning, 
and I shall try to see what it really means. 

It seems to me that there are at least four clear implications 
which the note of warning I have just broadly stated is pointing 
to; and what is more to the purpose, they seem to imply a whole 
structure of life which may be taken as the last and final gift that 
Bapuji left for us by his death, if we can discover it. 

It is here indeed in these clear implications that his last com- 
ment on history or tradition will be found; and perhaps, also, the 
fruition of his long-drawn-out discipline which ended like a 
ritualistic sacrifice of life. How the Shades of Vedic tradition 
follow us ! No doubt even to the cynic, our debt to him knows 
no boimds. What he achieved in his lifetime was not within the 
dream of any countryman or woman of ours, however gifted, even 
as a plan or an ideal. If to-day, once again after long centuries, 
the fresh pure air of independence is sweeping over the mountains 
and the limitless plains of our ancient land, it is chiefly because 
our Bapuji by persistent sacrifices and privations lifted us out of 
bondage. But while this unrivalled achievement classed him with 
all those martyrs who gave their lives for their motherland, it was 
but an episode or detail in his plan, the object of which was to 
bring peace to the human home, to make men love one another, 
to make them live together in peace instead of living apart or in a 
state of perpetual discord and clash. And it is this fulfilment that 
is implied by the gift which he has left by his death which holds 
a note of warning, with positive implications about the future home 
of man. 

To me with solemn assurance this note of warning has a core 
in it, and in that core there is a nucleus. It is what this nucleus 
stands for that is left to us as his last precious gift. The lessons 
as we read them do not contain this nucleus; they tell us no doubt 
the truth, but this is not the whole truth, nor the truth which 
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I take it dawned on Bapuji just as the fates decided that he should 
wind up the long career of penance and sacrifice. It is as if to-day 
our Bapuji is once again gathering up all to his side, and making 
for our benefit a comment on history to serve as the toted meaning 
of all that he went through tmder the direct guidance of his 
beloved faith. Here in the nucleus of the warning is a prophecy 
for the age that is coming, a message wliich fell due as the rigour 
of asceticism and the abandonment in love for the whole of man- 
kind made a way for it into the human heart. Not before he put 
himself to the test of the severest discipline and walked the path 
of rectitude and single-minded purpose with head erect was he 
in a position to hold that message. Nor, perhaps, were we who 
are left behind in a position to receive it from him until grief for 
his death consumed all the dross out of our soul. Our tradition 
set it almost as an adage that those who follow the masters have 
to read solemnly the meaning of the message they left behind. 
What follows, once the message has been delivered, is only an 
attempt to comprehend the truth, to formulate it or to interpret 
it, as our thinkers call it. If perchance we are blessed to-day with 
the clean and pure spirit which grief alone grants us, we shall see 
the meaning of the message which our Bapuji left as a prophecy 
in the nucleus which forms the core of that warning, which sounded 
so audibly in the flames as they took his soul away. 

The comment as I read it with bowed head opens out with four 
distinct notes. I shall state them as they sound to me, one by one. 

The first, as it comes to me, can almost be inscribed on stone. 
No matter what provision anyone can make to assure themselves 
about an ideal or plan, the process of assurance is never complete 
till it has been sanctified by acceptance inspired by consent alone. 
Those who offer gifts, whatever their own conviction, have to 
wait on the receiver of those gifts to test them with his own con- 
viction. To make a gift is just as much an obligation as to receive 
one, even as the capacity to fulfil the obligation is hard to earn. 
A gift, again, can never be offered unless there is an occasion for 
receiving it, exactly as there can be no receiving of a gift if there 
was no offer made. The giver and receiver of gifts imply one 
another and normally appear together. A society has no meaning 
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which does not make provision for both, and there is no society 
in which both the giving and receiving of gifts do not occur. 

And yet this simple phenomenon of our life has its roots in the 
very foundation of our social home. The giver of gifts in common 
parlance is the man or woman who formulates an ideal and works 
out a scheme or plan, whilst the receiver of the gift is the one who 
assimilates or works the ideal or plan into the texture of our social 
scheme. They function differently, and fashion the two main 
interests of the society in two distinct phases of it. In terms of 
analogy, the two functions are for instance, like making sugar and 
building up the bones with it or going through the whole process 
of composing a music and equipping oneself for hearing it. Logic- 
ally, they imply the thesis that all process or activity, whatever its 
form is dual by nature, in the sense that there is an active as well 
as a passive form of it. While the main objective is singular and 
monistic, its realisation necessarily implies a dual function. That 
is one reason why our sense organs have both the active and passive 
form. 

But even apart from all this technical evidence the simple 
elementary fact stands out, that the giver of the gift is not the 
judge of the relevancy or the suitability of the gift he offers. There 
is no a priori or prima facie evidence by which it can be tested 
or verified. The body, alone, by digesting the sugar can testify 
to the soundness of its manufacture. It is for the audience to say 
whether there was music in the composition. There is such a 
thing as assimilation of a plan or scheme into the texture of society, 
or the art of making a theory or plan or scheme live in the body 
politic. And whatever testing goes into the stage of preparing 
or formulating the ideal or plan — ^it may be seeking the aid of 
scholarship with fresh analysis, or of rigid ascetic practices, 
supplemented by divine aid to illumine the core of the ideal — ^all 
that goes to determine the choice of the ideal and doctrine itself. 
It is only the thinker or seer who forms his choice by such testing, 
and who then proceeds to preach and propound it to the com- 
munity at large. It has nothing whatever to do with the process 
that leads to its verification or assimilation, or the realisation of 
the ideal. The giver of the gift, or the preacher, or the seer is still 
wholly dependent on the vardict of the community, whether it is 
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acceptable to them or not, whether indeed it admits of being 
fashioned into a living principle. 

And if we admit acceptance by consent, as at least one of the 
tests for validating the soundness of the scheme or ideal, it follows 
that Gandhi’s offer of love and peace had to wait for the acceptance 
and consent of those to whom he offered them. He was wholly 
dependent, for instance, on an Englishman like Winston Churchill, 
or a Moslem like Mohamed Ali Jinnah, or a Hindu like the 
Maliratta Brahmin, for assimilating this love into the texture of 
the social scheme to which they belonged. At any rate, Gandhi 
must have faced that specific issue, whether he was fully aware of 
its implications or not; and the course of events which followed 
after the offer was repeatedly made, would bear analysis if we 
reviewed it in the light of the doctrine of consent I have just formu- 
lated. There is no occasion to raise a mere historical issue. 

The point however which deserves close and careful analysis 
refers to the bearing of this doctrine on Gandhi’s own theory of 
non-violence. May we not think that this doctrine of consent not 
only coincides with the theory of non-violence, but perhaps suggests 
a definition of that much-disputed term “violence”? If, for 
instance, the term “consent” is distinguished from the term 
“ authority,” violence and non-violence could in that case be identi- 
fied with “authority” and "consent.” At this rate, those who 
claimed that a doctrine or theory could be established wholly on 
a priori evidence, and repudiated the necessity of verification or 
consent could be regarded as advocates of violence, while the others, 
who made consent the sine qua non of verifiability, would belong 
to the school of non-violence. 

It is quite another story whether the doctrine of non-violence 
was actually formulated by Gandhi in this specific form. In 
any case, I am not in a position to discuss that point, nor am 
I interested in it. If however, he did hold such a view in some 
form or other, there could be no occasion for him either to impose 
his doctrine of love by force on others, or to try even to persuade 
them to believe that his was the only true doctrine. On the 
contrary, his main function would lie wholly in simply formulating 
his doctrine, hoping that it would be worked into the texture of 
the social scheme. His right to preach and formulate would 
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remain, but there would be an obligation on his part to recognise an 
equal right to accept or consent on the part of his fellow men and 
women. Violence and non-violence, according to this view, have 
nothing whatever to do with persuasion and force : since the issue 
between persuasion and force is the issue between two kinds or 
types of energy and force. 

I do not, however, suggest any comment on what Gandhi 
did or did not mean by his doctrine of non-violence j in fact 
I am keeping clear of any reference to his thoughts and deeds 
during the years when he was with us in the flesh, and moved with 
us in what we call the arena of life. I am not even writing a 
memorial to him, but am just recording what he seems to be 
dictating to my mind. There is no reason to discuss whether I am 
making a myth of his personality or laying in a store of material 
for a future legend. But I have not the slightest doubt that all 
that I am saying about him is true in some sense or other. There 
is a clear connection between my experience of him at the moment 
and the life that passed away for good the other day on the banks 
of the Yamuna. Whether the doctrine of Karma would give 
support to it, or some deep law of continuity would account for 
it, is more than I am prepared at the moment to discuss. It is 
very difficult to trace the lineage of the occult, visionary or 
legendary in human history; for some at least do not see any 
evidence to distinguish between the verifiable and the legendary 
from the point of view of what we call truth — all such issues are 
problems created by the human mind as a matter of course, as if 
to fill in the gaps. There is sufficient evidence in history to make 
us realise that so far in human history there has been nothing but a 
fight between illusions, with intervals of rest in the exhaustion 
of doubt. And the account that I am giving of Gandhi refers to the 
period which began after we took special care to give him the chance 
of dying like a martyr and a suitable mourning to wind up that 
shameful record in our history. It is neither here nor there to ask 
whether the Gandhi of my experience at the moment is literally tlie 
same figure who lived and died the other day. It is not necessary 
to deny that there is such a phenomenon as death. But it does not 
follow that because death strikes us, so that we have to leave fhe 
known haunts of our earthly life for good, there may not be chances 
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for us to wake up from death as from a slumber, and find ourselves 
in the stream of life that is the universe. The point to note is that 
if death meant extinction, one single instance of it would have spelt 
disaster for the universe at large, since no life ever existed in an 
isolated state, but in deep inter-relation with other lives. I have 
every reason to believe that I am not dealing with fiction when I am 
recording my experiences with our Bapuji, though I am least able 
to advise my friends as to how they should cultivate the companion- 
ship as I am doing. One cardinal fact, however, I shall mention 
which would give at any rate a virtual support to my claim that 
our Bapuji is alive and dictating his comment on history as he 
never had the chance of doing in his late life on earth. 

If we are precise in our thoughts we have to admit that the 
experiment of our Bapuji for fifty long years in the heart of what 
we call the modern age embodied the last experiment in the most 
jealously guarded tradition of the human race. And if at the end 
nothing remained of it but the ashes which to-day we are deposit- 
ing in the soil again so that life may spring up, may we not con- 
clude that we have seen in this collapse the end of the trail of 
conflict in which we groped about ever since we were bom? The 
drama of which Gandhi was the hero was not the drama 
in which any of our prophets took part. There was no sign of it, 
even when Buddha and Mahavir appeared. Even while only the 
other day Ramakrishna trod the same path in the essential forms 
as Gandhi ji did, the experiment in tradition was still being made 
with success. It had goodness in it sufficient to produce the con- 
viction that it was possible to reach truth and light, so that we 
might not fall Into darkness again. But only smoke arose when 
the fifty years’ penance was completed, only ashes were left behind; 
so that now we could go on a pilgrimage with a dear mind and 
clear conscience. And the lire that consumed that experiment in 
its fiftieth year was ignited as if by a passing wind. The guides of 
‘ values and wisdom disappeared; in the darkness that followed there 
was only one direction left and that was the sense of baflSement for 
one and all. 

Could I then not claim that the hero of this drama of baffle- 
ment had a right by nature to what was bound to follow in its 
trail? Tf the whole of thic, drama was embodied in Gandhi 
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more than in any other figure of history, did he not stand 
out as the heir-apparent to all that was destined to follow? In some 
sense or other it has to be granted that he is surviving; and that 
assurance is enough for me to believe that I am recording his 
comments on the universe. 

It is time for me however to record the second note of the 
comment which by its firmness and precision stands as the edicts 
in our history did ! 

No matter what pains we may ever take to escape it, there is no 
power on earth or in the heavens which can save us from frustra- 
tion of purpose, if perchance our purposes happen to stand opposed 
by others. 

If it is impossible that we can act without a purpose, obstacle 
or opposition to purpose can mean only disaster to it sooner or 
later. There is only one condition which can guarantee realisation, 
and that is absence of opposition, or as we call it, harmony. In 
harmony, purposes are supposed to coincide, and the creatures who 
cherish them to co-operate. But once the relation between them 
changes into opposition, or when they do become direct opposites, 
the fates decree that they should meet with complete and utter 
frustration. There is no alternative to it. 

It is another story, however, whether purposes, as a matter of 
fact, do clash and oppose one another, or whether in the nature 
of things all purposes that are human in conception must be con- 
traries or contradictories, in a state of perpetual conflict. We shall 
soon have to review this central issue of social relationship. What 
this comment emphasises is that there is such a thing as opposition 
between human purposes, and when that happens, frustration is 
the only result. In other words, opposition cannot, in the nature 
of things, be overcome or resolved, however we may desire to over- 
come it, and exert ourselves proportionately to that end. 

The theory or principle, however, which lies at the back of the 
fact that frustration is inevitable is derived from the nature of 
conflict as such. In so far as conflict, as distinct from harmony, 
runs through two alternate stages of contradiction and contrariety, 
purposes which are tied up in conflict suffer as contradictories and 
contraries usually do. Naturally, they have to share the fate of 
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frustration which falls to the lot of contradictories like the stroke 
of destiny. 

If unity and independence, therefore, clash as contradictories 
they are bound to meet with frustration as a matter of course. 

If Gandhi and Mohamed Ali Jinnah, for instance, stood as 
advocates for unity and independence, nothing could possibly 
prevent them from standing out as contradictories in open clash. 
Frustration of their purposes was a foregone conclusion. It was 
impossible that either of them should realise his purpose. Neither 
the ideal of unity nor that of independence could be realised. That 
follows from the nature of the contradictories. 

And if, as a matter of fact, such a phenomenon as the partition 
of India took place, creating the impression that independence 
was achieved and opposition to it from the ideal of unity was 
actually overcome, that was no evidence that the ideal of indepen- 
ence escaped frustration for good. It only proved that the ideal of 
unity was frustrated; there was no guarantee in the partition that 
Mohamed Ali Jinnah did or could achieve independence. There 
was only evidence in it that he did succeed in frustrating Mahatma 
Gandhi. Besides, both on grounds of logic and history, the future 
is holding similar frustration for Mohamed Ali Jinnah and his 
successors and that inevitably at the hands of the successors of 
Mahatma Gandhi. And this would mean that the community which 
he has succeeded in mobilising lor the purpose of frustrating 
Mahatma Gandhi’s ideal of unity would be drawn back within the 
compass of the Indian society where it had lain for centuries. 

Yet, the simple logical point about the contradictories is that 
they undergo frustration one after the other; when unity, for 
instance, is frustrated, it suffers that unerring fate at the hands 
of the protagonists of freedom. At this stage, obviously, it is not 
independence that is frustrated but its direct opposite, the ideal 
of unity. 

Besides, for Mohamed Ali Jinnah and his Moslem League to 
be able to frustrate Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru is 
not to achieve the ideal of independence as I have already men- 
tioned. The ideal of independence still remains unrealised. What 
has been realised by them is a freedom from bondage to which 
they were subject at the hands of the Hindus, That freedom is 
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potent enough to guarantee a temporary respite for the Moslem 
League and the chances of frustrating the ideal of unity of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. But there is no evidence 
in this interlude in Mohammedan life of the realisation of the ideal 
of independence. The next stage is set inexorably for the frustration 
of Mohamed Ali Jinnah’s idea of independence. By the Law of the 
contradictories nothing else can happen, and this will mean the fall 
of the Pakisthan State and the restoration of the Indian unity 
which the partition for the time being broke up. Whether it will 
be good for either the Hindu or the Mohammedan is another 
question or a different story. 

By the same Law again, the incalculable harm done to life and 
property as a direct result of the partition and all which came to a 
head in what has been called “ the plucking the flower of life from 
earth ” will be made good by an equally severe nemesis for the 
Moslem League whether the Hindu or the Mohammedan in either 
community want it or not. It was not for nothing that millions 
gave their lives and went through what is called " the hell of 
agonising mind” for the achievement of what is called freedom 
from bondage or the ideal of unity. Such ordeals are gone through 
since there is no other alternative; and the only solace which history 
has so far offered has taken the shape of restitution of claims and 
dues on the basis of justice, which never failed. Yet, I am not 
exactly quoting from the law of retribution or the “ inevitable turn 
of the wheel ” ; there is no malice or spite in the spirit of history 
'Or in the universe that stages such severe laws which make one and 
all pay in the name of justice. I am drawing upon the historic 
lesson which was epitomised only the other day in the life of our 
Bapuji. Our opponents should realise the enormity of what has 
happened in the world to-day, what loss it has suffered in its vitality 
and strength. Can it ever be that one will escape the nemesis if one 
has been, even with best of motives and intentions, involved in 
it— -when to-day at least half the world is mourning the I0.SS of the 
only soul which kept the light from the heavens shining? Gould it 
possibly mean that the forces and factors which caused that moium- 
ing, whatever their goal, could escape exactly such an ordeal when 
their turn arrives? Why should otir opponents have to lose the 
■chances of discipline in the name of justice? Why should we alone 
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have to leave the world, the only place where we sang the songs 
and cried our hearts out as the last remains of our dearly beloved 
were cast to the flames? Gould not our opponents join us in this 
pilgrimage and feel in their bones, as we have done, what it is to 
grieve? The gospel of love is lying in mutilated grandeur, as per- 
haps the most resplendent fiction of the human mind. What rules 
inexorably in its place is the Law of Conflict or the Law of Con- 
tradictories. Neither the gospel of love nor the gospel of freedom 
can escape the Law of Nemesis, if we go by history alone. The 
fact of history is that we either suffer from destitution or liberate 
ourselves from bondage. We never reach our goal, whether it is 
one of unity or freedom. 

The third comment is that no matter what we may do to 
eliminate sufifeiing from our life there is never any escape from it. 
Suffering is indelibly stamped as a permanent feature of life as we 
know it. We voluntarily or involuntarily either create suffering or 
of necessity fall a victim to it. There is no individual or group which 
does not have to go through both experiences of suffering and there 
is no alternative to it. 

The principle underlying this comment is that the values and 
objectives which we are bound to cherish as we live are at bottom 
strictly dual in their form. There is no standard or value which 
is or can be absolute. Even what is called the standard of the 
absolute is faced by what is called the standard of the relative. 
In philosophic parlance we call them by the names of the mystical 
and humanistic, or the authoritarian and libertarian. Besides, so 
far as our history and tradition go this dichotomy, as a matter 
of course, has incompatibility in its core. The values clash with one 
another and have so far lain in a state of continuous opposition. And 
since conflict took ultimately the form of the contradictories and 
contraries, what we call suffering arose in the stage of contradiction, 
a stage in which one side inflicted “ suffering ” on the other, while 
the other side simply went through it. There was invariably a turn 
of the tide. 

The fourth comment is that no matter what we may do we 
cannot possibly escape the universe which has made this life of 
conflict inevitable. There is no other universe which can give us a 
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shelter from the rigour of the one to which we belong. We are born 
in it and die in it — ^perhaps to be born again, if only to die. 

Our universe therefore, while it has produced nothing but 
negative existence in the form of frustration and suffering is 
sufEciently positive to produce the illusions which alone could 
create that negative state. It gives us ample opportunity to act; 
it is not a universe which ever bred inaction or fruitless rest. Even 
while it puts us into the mood of despair, and reduces us to a 
moribund sloth or drives us to the agony of suspense and doubt, 
it never rules out experience altogether. We always act either to 
submit or to conquer and never have a chance to fall asleep and 
forget to face the pangs of suffering. Even our dreams and fictions 
only add to the variety of this drama. They do not dispute the 
claims of what we call fact when we feel convinced that we touch 
the rock bottom of the real. Even if it is only the probable that is 
verified by what we call fact, fictions and dreams leave even such 
moments of our experience untouched. But nothing happens 
whether we are in the land of fiction or dream, or proudly explore 
the realm of facts, which can be taken as an escape from frustration 
and pain. The values and objectives remain equally unfulfilled. 
Our theories and schemes whether in the land of fiction and 
dreams, or in what we call broad daylight, are verified only for a 
time when it is our time or turn to inflict suffering on others. In- 
variably they not only cease to be verified, but are openly and flatly 
contradicted as soon as it falls due that the other side should 
prevail. 

These are the comments on history which came to me, as it 
were, through the mouth of our Bapuji. No other individual had 
the same right or opportunity to make them. That at any rate 
is my presumption. The period of life that he spent on the earth, 
and the way in which he spent it, and the manner in which it 
received its quietus, form the evidences by which the comments 
stand. The moral law and divine guidance never had a chance of 
fulfilment more assured and guaranteed. 

These are days of furious and stupendous testing; a claim 
to truth to-day has to be vindicated and verified, whatever its 
pedigree or origin. If anything stands firmly in the modern age, it 
is the crucible of proof. And if there is catholicity of spirit — as 
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perhaps there never was before — ^naivete and simplicity, grown to 
maturity in the soil of fertile humility, are not its sine qua non or 
proof. It is robust enough to face any climb; but the god who 
suddenly appears on the last ledge of the peak to bless his pilgrims 
with divine beneficence has to prove his bona fides first. This may 
sound unholy and false to the esoteric mind, but the mind of man 
to-day will not have its dignity clouded even by the grace of 
divinity. If divine presence has to be claimed in the heart of the 
universe, such a claim can only arise from the heart of human 
dignity. No god can simply overrule man, just as it will be stupid 
for man to discard his innate divinity. The test must be there to 
guarantee the credibility of anythii^ we hold. 

Our Bapuji’s life was one sustained experience of this test. It 
never wavered. 

There was no myth or legend or vision that was not on trial 
exactly as the moral law or the Doctrine of Peace and Love. If God 
truly lived in the heavens and looked after his creation on earth, 
here was a chance for him to make good his claim. The law that 
he laid down for divine sustenance was strictly obeyed. Nothing was 
prayed for or asked for as a matter of grace. The dues were paid 
to the full. If in spite of that fulfilment on man’s part, the message 
was not delivered and peace did not reign on earth, not only man, 
but God and the law suffered equally. Both failed the test. 

Gandhi’s life to me stands out as the main test of the modem 
age; the object of this experiment was tradition itself, the meaning 
of life on earth. If God or any man was honest he was : and 
honesty, to say the least of it, is the heart of all experiment. If there 
was ever anything impersonal or truly objective, it was the spirit of 
experiment. It is the latest trail mankind has chosen to tread, and 
what results are waiting to be born from our Bapuji’s experiment 
it will soon be my effort to formulate as a tribute to the Soul that 
is gone for the moment. 
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Chapter I 


The comments I have just recorded on behalf of Gandhiji have 
never left me ever since they entered my mind; and if I have 
anything further to suggest with regard to them, it is just a simple 
and dispassionate analysis of their obvious and hidden implications. 

Perhaps I ought to mention that my life with Bapuji was like a 
drop in the ocean compared to what many leading minds and 
millions of humble folk to-day rightfully claim. I had not the 
chance of sitting at his feet like so many others to assimilate the 
truth as he quietly spoke it; nor did I ever discuss with him the 
bastion of his deep faith in the sanity of this imiverse. 

A great portion of my life was spent abroad during the lime 
Gandhiji was giving shape to our political life. Mine was wholly 
a life of research in the quest of truth. I had to follow the line 
which our tradition conscientiously set for the students of learning. 
I moved in a sphere which was distant and remote from the life 
of our Bapuji. 

And so, altogether, I met Gandhiji only twice — once in 1925 
when an English friend of mine from BalUol, T. W. Harries and 
I went to see him, if only to feel his presence, at G. R. Das’s house, 
in Calcutta. That friend died soon after while he was staying with 
me, and Bapuji’s mourning for his sudden death took the shape of 
a very affectionate reference to it in his paper Harijan. The only 
other time I met him was when he stayed with some relations of 
mine at Hazaribagh in Bihar. Both Mira Ben and Muriel Lester 
were with him at the time, and I was in charge of the white-coated 
goat that gave her milk to him in the early dawn. There were 
great crowds gathering and ungathering during that weekend, and 
I shall never forget how he told me repeatedly that the old fam;] ;p, e 
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of Bengal filled him with great pride, as he found devotion and 
beauty in perfect equipoise in such homes. 

My touch of his personality was very slender indeed, and it 
may well be asked why I should claim the privilege of recording 
his comments on history, or of offering an interpretation of them. 
There is or can be no answer to such a question. What, however, 
may be permitted as an apology may somewhat retrieve my claim. 
The fact is that the finale of Gandhiji’s lifelong experiment marked 
to me a singular verification of what I had come to uphold in the 
speculative field. I could not conceive of a more thorough vindica- 
tion of my claim about the achievement of history which I had 
already recorded in my Metaphysic; nor was there any other 
figure in human history to whom I could refer for such a confirma- 
tion. It was as if human civilisation after its birth in the ancient 
land of India 6,000 years ago suddenly chose to write its epitaph 
on the 30th January, 1948, the day of Gandhiji’s death. I have to 
repeat that the death of Bapuji was not like any other death in 
human history since it literally marked the close of what we have 
so far called history or civilisation. This may sound strange, but in 
him died history and that part of the universe which staged that 
history. 

StUl, this humble attempt on my part to interpret the comments 
our Bapuji made has no pretence whatsoever to question any 
review of his life, not certainly the claim to find a place for him in 
the hall of the luminous dead. I stand quite apart from the drama 
of his life before death, and shall on no account let myself be 
smothered by the steady, uprising swell which the controversies are 
bound to raise about that drama. Whatever their motives, or how- 
ever inspired, these controversies can have no interest for me. I can 
watch dispassionately the contrasted shades of opinion tnggmg from 
pole to pole, and it makes no difference to me whether Bapuji is 
set down as but dead wood, which for some unaccountable reason 
floated down from the primordial sludge as if to choke the urge of 
our dynamic age, or is worshipped fervently as another Rama or 
ELrishna in our expanding pantheon. Emotions which follow in the 
wake of catastrophic change plunge the human soul into the welter 
of chaos. I have no desire to seek the truth about Bapuji at the 
bottom of these turgid waters. 
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Nor could I for a moment dream of measuring his stature in 
the light of his achievements before death came and put an end to 
his career on earth, I have to go scrupulously by his definite com- 
ment that the total meaning of life lies in the grim fact of frustra- 
tion, There can be no sense to me in recounting his deeds as if to 
give him a chance to plead his case at the bar which sentenced 
him to death by open defiance. Besides, to assess his merit or credit 
in the light of his deeds on this earth is really to put fresh life into 
the mode and technique of living which was burnt to cinders on 
the banks of the Yamuna, Why not let the ashes lie where they 
are, so that fresh life may spring up, as a matter of course, and 
maybe his soul, at last, will find the peace whicJi he for fifty long 
years sought for mankind at large. 

The conclusion, however, which his comment on history 
pointedly implies has nothing vinwholesome or ambiguous in it. It 
is scrupulously precise and clear — ^history, whether it is of our own 
making or is just a pattern chosen for us has produced no results 
which can be called truly positive. Its long course never marked 
any achievement or realisation, since the main trend in which it 
was set promised no fulfilment except that of the negative. I have 
no doubt there is ample evidence in human experience to confirm 
this conclusion, if only we seek for it 

One can with reason uphold that till to-day neither man nor his 
hostile nor friendly neighbour had the slightest chance of reaching 
fulfilment of any scheme they ever conceived as to the main goal of 
life. Instead, the total result of all efforts, human or non-human, 
has been clean and vivid frustration; and for man in particular, 
compared to the other denizens of the earth, the scale and magni- 
tude of the universe never appeared except in the baffling shape of 
discipline and pain. Even what seemed’ sustaining and wholesome 
turned out sooner or later to be but a make-believe or device, the 
aim of which was to cast a spell over the liurid scene or to put un- 
canny urge into the jaded spirit of man, so that he could continue 
the desperate fight. Whether we move in the r ealm of faith or 
speculate boldly to unravel the truth, or build like giants what we 
call “ States ” to guard our interests, no God or 'Truth has stood 
firm or stable; nor has there been Art on which to place beauty 
as if on a throne, or State by which to drive from our doors the 
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eternal wolves. There have been often enough great upheavals as 
we moved from sphere to sphere; paeans of joy and glory went up 
from the human hearth side by side with the piercing, heartrending 
cries. But sooner or later both the quick and slow upheavals, how- 
ever they moved us, ended in despair. History produced no results 
that were positive; its keynote was negation, pure and simple. 

And it is this poignant truth about history that was testified to 
by the manner in which Gandhi came to lose his life at the 
hands of violence. Whatever his ideas about life, or the efforts 
to realise those ideas, death gave him most unerringly the sense of 
complete frustration. No ideal, whether his own as a Hindu or that 
of his opponent, the European, could have survived for him after 
his death. Nor could any of the techniques fare better, and certainly 
it was not as a detached spirit that he left his earthly haunts as did 
so many of his forbears. His deepest conviction at the moment of 
death was that neither of the two values or techniques was capable 
of positive fulfilment 

I do not see how one can possibly help making this unusual 
claim on behalf of Bapuji; nor is it possible for me to interpret his 
comment on any other hypothesis. If I have to accept the com- 
ments as his own, and I do believe that somehow or other they 
came from him, the interpretation of them stands. 

And yet one may, if necessary, support even this unusual claim 
about history with at least some evidence. It should not be difficult 
to prove that between them the life and death of Gandhi clearly 
marked a dual frustration of values. 

There can be no doubt that his life, judged by what it actually 
achieved, was after all an achievement in frustrating a value, and 
one that was opposed to his own. It was by no means a realisation 
of a value. 

Nobody, for instance, questions the claim that it was he more 
than anybody else in India, who liberated his countrymen from 
bondage and made India independent and free. It is common 
knowledge that it was Gandhi who brought back the call of our 
ancestry from the depths into which it had fallen, and flooded the 
countryside with it. Here is the main clue to the liberation. 

But what did this long-awaited liberation after all mean? Was 
it by any chance another name for the realisation of the value or 
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ideal for which he, under the command of his ancestry, openly 
stood ? Did it knit together the human race in one close fellowship 
of love and unity and abolish once and for ever warfare from the 
society of man ? 

It would be unjust and unfair to his memory if we forgot that 
he died at the hands of violence, brokenhearted. Besides, not even 
our liberated ancient land is yet free from conflicts, far less the 
wider and more distant horizon in which the dark clouds seem to 
be gathering again for the next stage of warfare. On no account 
can the liberation of India be taken as the realisation of the value 
or ideal which our ancestors never ceased to preach, and with which 
our Bapuji was perfectly at one. It meant only the removal from 
the spirit of our ancestry of bondage which the modern age of 
Europe imposed on it, and which the natural ally of the English- 
man^ in India thoughtlessly prolonged. Here was an altogether 
negative process which only dispelled the fog which had settled 
on our land ever since the Englishman, the individualist from 
Europe, perhaps by some deep urge of his own conscience, occupied 
that land. It literally compelled the Englishman to leave India, 
and the Moslem Leaguer to retire to the outskirts of our anceistral 
land. And as, by that supreme act of frustrating the opponents of 
our heritage, the long night of foreign rule came to an end, the 
chances arose to bring back the “ Moral State ” and make the 
youth once again go back to the ethics of Vedanta and Buddha, 
Krishna and Rama. 

But can anybody claim that in all these indispensable changes 
in our social existence there was evidence of a clear realisation of 
our main ideal or value? Did not the disappearance of British rule 
from India after two long centuries mark only the frustration of 
the Englishman’s attempt to establish his own value, so strange to 
our own in the ancient land of India? What else is the meaning 
of his almost miraculous hasty retreat from India? And how again, 
can one interpret even the retreat of the Mohammedan to the 
mountain fastnesses except as a miserable failure to revive the 
dream of Anmgzebe which irrevocably set in the decline of the 
Moghul rule? 

It is impossible to miss the steady frustration during the last 
fifty years of the whole-hearted English attempt to make India part 
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and parcel of her political scheme, and to gather her vast society 
into the folds of the European. And it is only natural that to-day 
— except for a very small minority who are at a loss between the 
fresh call of their ancestry and the loyalty bred in them to a secular 
goal — there should be no group of Indians who swear by the 
European faith. And even if the new State in India takes on, as if 
under duress, a form which to all appearances looks like a modern 
State, it will not stay long in its borrowed plumes. Perhaps even 
the new elite of Europe may come forward to help in the renewal 
of the “ Moral State ” as an essential for the establishment of world 
peace. And the Mohammedan question will solve itself as fast as it 
arose as the Indian State reverts to its indigenous form, a form 
which, between them, the Hindu and Mohammedan have preserved 
for long centuries with punctilious care. 

There can be no question about the precise nature of the 
achievement of Gandhi during the years he spent on this earth. 
If it was an achievement of no mean proportion, it did not by any 
chance consist in the realisation of a value. What was achieved for 
certain was the frustration of a value. By it the Englishman was 
finally frustrated in his attempt over two long centuries to establish 
in the ancient land of India a cult of individualism, and the class 
society which is germane to it. As the Brahmo Samaj and Rama- 
krishna in Bengal in the early part of British rule met the challenge 
of the Christian missions Gandhi neutralised the English efforts to 
replace the group scheme of Indian society by its opposite model, 
the capitalist State. Here was an achievement in our history on a 
scale unparalleled and unheard of ; it brought back the pure air of 
independence which had ceased to blow for many a long century. 

But once it has begun to blow again, it may not cease until it 
has blown over all lands, even those far away across the distant seas. 
It is only gradually as time goes on that the full significance of our 
Bapuji will appear. In any case, his main object was to bring peace 
and unity to the human home, so that the liberation of his beloved 
India was but a step in the long process of redeeming human rights. 
As a Hindu he was out to liberate all men in all lands from bond- 
age to individualism. There was nothing sectarian or even national 
in his outlook on life. What he, with his whole heart, wanted was 
the establishment of the “ Moral State ” in place of the legal, to 
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make persuasion the technique and mode of settling differences 
rather than force and violence, in all lands and under all climes. 

It is quite another story whether the Moral State will not only 
duly return to its native soil, the continent of India, but also with 
firm intent march across the wide seas to supersede all the legal 
states of the world. There is at least nothing incalculable or pro- 
hibitive in such a consummation if we go by the periodic changes 
which occur in history. If the legal state could conscientiously 
march across the seas to the mainlands of Asia, it stands to reason 
that the Moral State would equally conscientiously repeat the pro- 
cess, though in the reverse way. There is at least nothing in the 
law which liistory has evolved to forbid such an adjustment of 
rights. At any rate, Gandhi like all men of faith, did believe that 
it was the Legal State that was the real evil on earth; and if he 
fully succeeded in uprooting the legal state which the English 
established in India, he might well have believed that the whole of 
Europe would be converted to his creed. The certain fact remains 
that he did frustrate the Englishman in India and paved the way 
for the establishment of the Moral State in his beloved country. 
His life bore full evidence for achieving frustration of a value, and 
there was no sign in it of any realisation. 



Chapter II 


Have we then to conclude that there was no realisation of 
values to the credit of our Bapuji during the time he spent on earth, 
or is it open to us still to hope that what he could not achieve by 
his deeds was actually realised by the manner in which he died? 

The answer is in the negative. Death is not a phenomenon 
which can be supposed either to create or to realise any value, if we 
distinguish it from life. It marks just the painful interlude when 
a value cither disappears for good or goes into abeyance. Its 
peculiar nature is to produce a vacuum in the place of some 
presence — a condition which gives one the chance of at least 
referring to what is called the absent or the past. That a value 
should be realised in the course of death while it is literally coming 
to pass is more than human mind can think, although death is by 
no means what the philosopher calls “ the negative,” in which 
nothing is or happens. It is immaterial whether the human being 
loses his life at the hands of fellow human beings, or dies a so-called 
natural death at the hands of unknown creatures or things. There 
can be no record of achievement in death, as there can be of life, 
it can only be referred to as we refer to what the philosophers call 
“ pure experience.” Death is an enigma, but a fact. 

Could the death of our Bapuji then have provided for a realisa- 
tion of value which his life of fifty long years did not provide? Did 
the society of man come to be knit together in the fellowship of 
love and unity as death overtook him in the shape of violence? 
Did his death and the unity in the hunoan family come together? 

There are many leading minds in India to-day who seriously 
hold that he became truly immortal as death came to him unbidden 
and unsoughtj it was not really death as we know it, but a blessing, 
the highest that history holds on record. Gandhi is not dead, but 
lives on as at least some of our mythical figures do. And the people 
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who loved him and held him as a god on earth simply do not 
believe that he has left them at the mercy of fate. Millions again 
are intent on doing hard penance if only to safeguard his presence 
in their lives and guarantee the blessings that derive from it. Still, 
bursts of lamentations rent the sky as the body of our Bapuji was 
given over to the flames, and not even a sceptic would dispose of 
them as myth. But in the depth of this grief which the whole 
continent poured out there was a faith that Bapuji cannot die. 
It was tlie human way, by a long tradition of adoring the true and 
pure who never can leave mankind till all suffering has ceased. 

But is Bapuji really alive to-day as he certainly was only the 
other day, when the bullet struck him dead? Did he listen to our 
heartrending cry as we gave him over to the flames? Was he 
moved by our deep humility and faith in the presence of his death? 

Human mind as a matter of long habit normally inclines to the 
faith that life is continuous and unbroken, and one of the chief 
marks of our kinship with all men and women appears in this faith. 
As if by an axiom, we all came to this earth together and shall 
leave it if necessary exactly as we came. Perhaps the home which 
men built with toil is also another evidence of this same old faith; 
the solidarity of man is attested by it, and neither kinship nor 
solidarity is possible if death is allowed ruthlessly to break the 
bonds. Man therefore never dies, since the loss of one man may 
spell disaster for the whole species, and so runs the faith. 

But the grim fact remains that Bapuji did die, and he died at 
the hands of violence, completely broken-hearted. And if the surge 
of grief rose like the sea as death came like a bolt from the blue 
heavens, it did not make any impression on him; it could not, since 
he was simply no longer there to receive it. There was unmis ta k ably 
a barrier between him as he died and the loud lamentations that 
followed in a trail to his death. In an instant, sooner than one 
could think, all relationship between him and the world he had 
known was gone. It should be impossible to miss this truth about 
death at this stage of the universe. Something at least does go out 
of existence at death, and the attempt to soften the severity of that 
loss by classifying death under the category of change is not even 
wise. We cannot forget that by his death we have lost our Bapuji 
for good, and that in a sense that matters. The gift of his death was 
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sorrow and not joy, the hardest one can meet. It left us with a 
vacuum which cannot be filled, and if other experiences begin to 
flow in time to assuage our grief, that one blind spot, his death, 
will never be lit up again. Still, curiously enough, even death as a 
phenomenon occurs, it is not “ nothing ” in which nothing happens, 
and so it truly means experience like any that life produces. Bapuji 
had a full share of that experience, and for him it was a pang or 
anguish of the soul, a sense of frustration after a life-long effort to 
fulfil. But nobody on this earth, not to say his fellow men and 
women, had a share in it. It was self-absorbed like a cup full to 
the brim which he alone could drink. Our sorrow was of another 
brew, he had no taste of it We know for certain that death took 
him; we know nothing else. 

Should we still look for a realisation of value in his death if we 
did not find it in the whole of his life? Did his death embody a 
fulfilment of unity and love which his life certainly did not? Did 
our Bapuji feel as the bullet struck him that the militant Hindu, or 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, or Winston Churchill came to be united 
to him, and peace prevailed on earth? 

We are already in the advanced years of the modern age; we 
have at least to be precise in our thought and rational in our 
expectations. It is late in the day, and may at any moment be too 
late for the preservation of the species, if we still perpetuate our 
pious hopes and seek relief in mere emotions. We may do penance 
in as rigorous a form as we please, but what difference will penance 
make to death, which, without any conscience, took Bapuji away? 
Gould we ever eliminate that moment of death from its place in 
history once it had found it? Gould we undo the anguish of 
frustration which that moment meant for him? If penance leads 
to blessings from the gods, do we not collect them for or from 
those who are living and not dead? Gan they by any chance un- 
make the fact of death, as if Bapuji was never done to death, or 
felt in death the doom that crashed over his head? 

These are by no means enigmatic issues; nor is it wise for us in 
the twentieth century, after experiments for five thousand years, to 
go back to the " eternal verities ” for consolation and peace. We 
might easily do injury to the memory of our Bapuji whom we love, 
if we sought assurance in the thought that the eternal verities for 
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which he stood would gather liim back to the home of eternal 
peace. Nobody had more confidence and trust in divine guidance 
than Gandhi. “ God or the spirit of truth above and the moral law 
within ” was his motto of life. Even in acute moments of doubt and 
despair he did not swerve by an inch from it. But how did the 
“verities” stand when a life-long experiment on no other basis 
than on what they themselves indicated most miserably failed? 
Where was their authority then, not to say the ground of their 
claim to the loyalty and devotion of the creatures on earth? 

It need not be a sacrilege to urge that the “ verities ” never once 
came out of their residence in the eternal realm of divinity. It 
seems inscrutable that the creatures of the earth should have to 
skim the mud for sheer self-preservation, and, as if that were not 
severe enough that they .should have to give up their lives at the 
hands of violence even though they fulfilled to the letter all the 
commandments laid down for them. 

And yet, there may be a meaning in the fact that such an 
apparent travesty of justice and love is allowed to happen in the 
universe. God or the Eternal Verities may well be tliere for all 
we know; but it is not the time to discover where exactly they 
dwell ; it may well be that we have hitherto chosen a path to find 
their residence which could not possibly lead to it. Yet again, why 
this mistake should have been made may bo our own concern and 
not that of the God in the heavens or the Verities which are 
credited with eternal life. If Bapuji died at the hands of violence 
it was for Bapuji and his fellow men to appreciate the significance 
of that failure, and not to run up to the heavens that are not there 
to demand an explanation. It is patent that no demon would or 
could have given a worse deal than the God of history or 
the Verities have given us if we go by values and ideals we have 
hitherto cherished. It is no longer possible for us to preach and 
practise those values after Bapuji’s death. There is no guarantee 
left in them for consolidating peace or uprooting the challenge to 
love. If death distilled the anguish of the human soul so carefully 
laid in the womb of the universe and offered it as an absolution to 
our Bapuji for eternal peace, nodiing is left to us but a mockery of 
those ideals. It is not open to us to preach love and peace if the 
final effort in human history to establish them brought only misery 
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and shame which like the everbounding tongues of flame touched 
the roof of the earth. 

There was no realisation of value in Bapuji’s death; there was 
only frustration of value, and this time it was the value or ideal 
which he cherished which failed. As he frustrated the Englishman 
and the Mohammedan by his fifty years of hard and strenuous 
work to liberate his beloved land, so they frustrated him in his 
over-reaching attempt to establish peace and love in the human 
home. His life and death between them form the only instance in 
human history for dual frustration, and this bears clear evidence 
to the conclusion as to the implication of his comments on history. 
History produced only negative results, there has been no realisa- 
tion of any positive value yet. 



Chapter III 


But does this conclusion stand without any precedent in the 
history of the human race ? Did no other figure in the long human 
tradition come to the same conclusion about the history they were 
familiar with in their time? Gan this conclusion, again, be taken 
as only a repetition of the sceptical view, one which stood for 
complete inaction on the part of mankind on the ground that 
Reality was not, or in its more modest form, that ideals or values 
were nothing but myths or legends which only bemused the Gods? 

Both issues are equally significant and real, they deserve to be 
analysed with great precision and care. It is, however, only in the 
analysis of the latter that the specific message of our Bapuji as to 
the age that is imminent will be found. Besides, my own estimate 
of our Bapuji will wholly rest on that message and not on anything 
else that stands to his credit. Personally, it is not possible that 
I should not draw a line between his life which embodied his deeds 
and him as he appeared after his death to make me familiar with 
his latest thoughts. Here was a transition in the career of our 
Bapuji, however mysterious, and the point I am making is that the 
whole of his life was but an experiment with tradition with con- 
fidence and wisdom proportionate to the age in which he lived. 
I do not certainly judge him in terms of what he said or did in his 
life as everybody else almost necessarily does; to me all his sayings 
and deeds were but grist to the mill of his experiments, clean 
hypotheses that were put to the test of verification. Both when he 
stood firm in conviction, or wavered in doubt or even despair, he 
was equally in the hands of investigation or proof. There was not 
any marked evidence in his career for a stand for absolutism or of 
a dogmatic vigour in his spirit which takes no account of the 
challenge from the other side. His lot was cast, as it were, on the 
mud floor of our social home, the milieu where Tnillion^ liv*» and 
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die, so that he could assure them and himself whether the ideal of 
love was true. Not even for a moment was there a desire in him to 
seek detachment from fellow human beings. In a very real sense 
the State was his sole concern and the whole of his life was one 
continuous effort to make it a home for harmony and peace; verily, 
it is that effort that flamed continuously as the one experiment of 
his life. It would be unfair to his memory if we judge of his life 
by anything fixed as a standard. The truth is that his life was 
nothing but a search for a standard as if he were never quite sure 
of any. 

An adequate review of history, however, is not possible for a 
variety of reasons. I can only select a few outstanding cases and 
those that I shall deal with stand in the records of the sixth century 
B.c. and the first century a.d. 

If I take the case of Gautama the Buddha who lived in the 
sixth century b.c., his comment on history may almost appear as 
a parallel to that of Gandhi after his death. Even if it is disputed 
that he ever made any such comment — there are claims that he 
did make such comments — ^his main contention that life up to his 
time had been one long tale of suffering from birth to death was 
sufficient evidence that history produced nothing but negative 
results. He was fully aware of the systematic efforts that had been 
made in the long past before his age, in both the speculative and 
practical fields to produce positive results. Whether one considers 
the Vedic sacrifices or the ascetic practices or the metaphysical 
speculations or the life of man and woman in society governed by 
the State, the achievements of all these varied efforts, according to 
the Buddha, were absolutely nil. And it would make no difference 
to his charge against all these profound and strenuous attempts to 
make life yield positive results even if the ideals happened to be 
tested in the coume of long centuries. 

And it is too late in the day to argue that the results of these 
efforts were positive and not negative, even though they were 
frankly and fully nothing but “suffering” pure and simple. Such 
a contention will leave no room for the distinction that is drawn 
between the positive and the negative, or suffering and happiness. 
Nor will it preserve even a semblance to conflict by its hidden im- 
plication that it breaks out invariably between right and right or 
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the good and good. The claim to reduce not only the conflicts 
between opposites but also variety and multiplicity to a monistic 
identity is difficult to follow, for the simple reason that if the 
opposites or the multiple ever arose in human experience, they 
could not possibly be transmuted into harmony and simplicity. 
What is conceivable is that they may in course of time disappear 
altogether and in their places the harmonious and the simple may 
appear. But that consummation must be an actual fact before the 
opposites or the multiple could be denied as the only fact in 
existence. It is inconceivable that the multiple and simple or the 
harmonious and the conflicting should be existing side by side. 

Wc can only conclude that history, according to the Buddha, 
up to the sixth century b.c. was nothing if not negative in its 
achievement. It literally produced negative results, since life in the 
sixth century b.c., as before, however far back one might go, was 
one stretch of unqualified suffering. 

Equally clear is the nature of the claim about history which 
might be legitimately attributed to Jesus in the first century A.D., 
provided we accept the Christian gospel of the divinity of Christ, 
and view Jesus in the light which was thrown on his personality 
by the claim that truth came into this world with his appearance 
on earth. If there was no truth in the world in spite of the fact 
that the world was there, there was either falsehood or illusion, 
which certainly was not truth. The results, therefore, which were 
expected to be produced by an effort, the keynote of which was 
either illusion or falsehood, could not be positive. And the same 
conclusion follows from the Christian gospel of the Divinity of 
Christ If there was no Divinity in the world before Jesus appeared 
on earth in Bethlehem, there was either Satan or some pale facsimile 
of Satan without his alleged malice. The results in such a world 
would not certainly be positive, since neither truth nor love would 
have a share in their derivation. It is another story whether Jesus 
should be judged altogether in the light of the Christian doctrine 
of Divinity of Christ or the identification of truth with his per- 
sonality. I am not discussing what actually Jesus himself did hold 
as to the claims of history; that is not an issue which is either 
relevant to my thesis about history or falls within the reach of my 
scholastic competence. One wishes certainly one could be assured 
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about Jesus as one is assured about the Buddha, but since both the 
Christian doctrine about Divinity and the appearance of truth with 
the advent of Jesus on the dark horizon of the world have been 
firmly held for centuries, there is no reason why I should not claim 
on behalf of Jesus that perhaps he too held the same view about 
history as the Buddha and Gandhi did. 

And it makes no difference even if I have to note that history 
to Jesus meant a span of lime which was at least six hundred years 
longer than that of Buddha. What Buddha himself would have 
said about the additional six hundred years after his death if he 
had a chance of commenting on them as Jesus is supposed to have 
done it is futile to ask. But it may be pointed out that Gandhi on 
the 30th of January, 1948, two thousand six hundred years 
after Buddha died, made the same comment on history as Jesus did 
on the six hundred years after Buddha. In any case, if we take the 
Buddha, Jesus and Gandhi, as three outstanding landmarks in 
human history, we find that the claim to positive realisation in any 
period of history is completely neutralised. The three periods com- 
prising : — ^the millennia from the beginning, however nebulous in 
its formation, till the sixth century b.g.; the 600 years from the 
sixth century b.g. to the first century a.d.j and the two thousand 
years from the first century a.d. to the twentieth century, are 
written off by the three figures in succession as devoid of any fulfil- 
ment but altogether replete with negative results. 

The question, however, arises whether Buddha, Jesus and 
Gandhi meant by the phrase “ negative results ” exactly the same 
thing. No doubt " negative results ” according to them all meant 
results which followed from the frustration of a value, as distin- 
guished from its realisation. The Buddha did mean that the ideals 
and values of life were completely frustrated till the sixth century 
B.Q. The evidence for that claim consisted in the fact that life to 
him was nothing but suffering and suffering, it was taken for 
granted, could not be accepted as a sign of the fulfilment or realisa- 
tion of value. It was peace or harmony instead that was considered 
to be a sign of fulfilment. 

Equally dear it is that history was frustration and not realisation 
up to the first century a.d,, since, according to Jesus, it was false- 
hood and sin and not truth or virtue that marked the career of the 
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world till the first century a.d. Man was born in sin and the world 
was subject to the rule and authority of Satan till the Christian era 
began. So there was in the world nothing but frustration j there 
could not be anything else since there was no truth or divinity to 
guide human life or the world. 

And nothing could be more evident than that Gandhi frankly 
meant by “ negative results,” frustration of values. In fact, in him, 
as we have already pointed out, there was dual frustration. 

But can it be held that they all meant by frustration of values 
complete disappearance of the values or ideals as they have been 
known in history? Did eitlier the Buddha or Jesus hold or imply 
that all conceivable values were frustrated or done to death as 
Gandhi after his death literally did? 

This IS a very difficult and complicated issue. It is one thing to 
quote opinions and adduce evidences to show that the Buddha and 
Jesus both held that history up to their time produced no fulfil- 
ment, a different thing to claim that their views admitted only of 
one interpretation. In any case, we have to note the fact that both 
of them came to map out a future for the human race in which 
they were fully convinced that the negative results of the past 
would be completely replaced by the positive. If they took a 
negative view of the past, they did not equally suspect the future 
age of the universe. They were fully convinced, on the contrary, 
that one could escape frustration altogether, provided that the 
mode and manner of living was radically changed. The Buddha 
was certain that the eightfold path would lead to the complete 
removal of suffering from human life, while the Sermon on the 
Mount or the doctrine of love was for Jesus a panacea for all evil. 

If, however, their ideal or technique for the future was but a 
reformulation of an old ideal or technique, it would be difficult to 
take their claim about “ negative results ” as absolute. If the stand 
for the individual in the group scheme of life and the final achieve- 
ment of peace in Nirvana was a repudiation of the scheme for 
hierarchy and absorption in the mystical entity, it could by no 
means be unhistorical. It could not be, since in the nature of 
things, history was not the stage which could dramatise only the 
one or the other view — ^I mean the mystical and hierarchical or the 
humanistic and equalitarian. The universe or human history, was 
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necessarily conceived in a dichotomy, the constituents of which 
were either mysticism and humanism, or unity and freedom. 

There was no period in which both of them in some sense or 
other were not present, and it was inevitable that either the one or 
the other view would always prevail unless there were deadlock 
or confusion. The Buddha must be supposed to have reformulated 
the humanistic and equalitarian view of the group scheme while 
Jesus simply introduced the mystical and hierarchical view into the 
individualistic scheme. There was nothing radical in their position 
and claim in the sense that they were creating altogether new values 
for human existence. They were, on the contrary, as true to the 
spirit and technique of history as their opponents were, and if they 
differed considerably from one another, the reason was that 
between them, they were holding two incompatible ideals and 
techniques. 

One has to draw the conclusion, therefore, that neither the 
Buddha nor Jesus could have meant by their dictum about the 
negative results of history something really absolute. Theirs was 
not a case of complete and wholesale repudiation of history as such. 
If still it was a repudiation, its direct effect bore on the humanistic 
and mystical views of history separately, and not on both of them 
at the same time. And perhaps, while they reformulated the old 
historical views, they implied equally a repudiation of the forms in 
which they had prevailed in the past. The Buddha’s stand for 
humanism of the group scheme was by no means a repetition of 
the old stand for the same creed, exactly as Jesus cannot be 
supposed to have simply transported Hindu mysticism into the 
individualist scheme of the Western peoples. In some sense, there- 
fore, it may still be held that history up to the time when they 
taught produced negative results. 

But can it be held that Gandhi was only another landmark in 
the same process of partial negation like Buddha and Jesus? Did 
he too mean by negative results only a negation of one of the ideals, 
however complete, and a rejection of the dead form of the other? 

The answer to me is not in the affirmative; the negative in 
Gandhi’s case was, if anything, not partial but strictly absolute. In 
so far as between his life and death they were responsible for 
nothing less than frustration of both the values no phase or portion 
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of tradition survived as operative factors after Gandhi. The whole 
of history as a significant phenomenon went into the melting pot. 
So that to-day there is absolutely no ideal or value left for us on 
which to work, if we mean to be serious and precise. 

One still may add that our future, at any rate, did not suffer 
at the hands of this meteoric phenomenon — I mean the life and 
death of Gandhi — in the same way as the whole of our recorded 
past did. It is even permitted to hope that the elimination of the 
past,” as totally effete and negative, has for the first time made 
the real future possible. In any case, we shall soon have the chance 
to visualise that possibility. But it was complete frustration of our 
historic tradition that was brought about by Gandhi’s life and 
death — a phenomenon which never appeared in human history. At 
any rate, none of them — I mean the Buddha, Socrates and Jesus, 
to mention only the nearest parallels to Gandhi— even approximated 
to the level of negation which Gandhi frankly demonstrated. 

Literally, the whole epoch which we call human civilisation and 
whose span is counted as at least 6,000 years came to a close as the 
bullets from his opponent finished the earthly career of Gandhi. 
There was no longer any foundation left to the incessant struggle 
between individualism and universalism which constituted the core 
of human civilisation. As if after long and repeated cycles the 
primal demands of the human heart — ^unity and freedom — which 
met and fought like giants and invariably left the field in complete 
confusion, suddenly decided not to repeat the cycle of fighting ; or 
to vary the metaphor, the planets which with bursting inward 
flames set their movements at the very dawn of creation suddenly 
vanished into a cavern of darkness if only to reappear as a steadily 
towering monolith pointing to the star in one unbroken line. 

This is by no means a markedly modest claim. I have no 
reason, however, to moderate it or to append an apology to soften 
its vigour. 

I am fully convinced that Gandhi’s deliberate onslaught on the 
creed of individualism as it has been in operation during the last 
two or three centuries gave it a mortal blow. It is not possible that 
it should again revive, so that Asia, or more properly that part of 
the world which has been the home of group dvilisation within 
known times, will not have to submit again to the will or authority 
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of the European. There will be instead an opportunity for the 
Asian not only to recover steadily from the effects of the long 
European occupation but to rebuild his own economy by a tech- 
nique which he had to abandon under pressure from the European. 
It is this possibility which marks the true achievement of Gandhiji. 
And certainly it meant no offence to the European creed ; it had in 
view only freedom and independence for the group civilisation and 
not hostility to the individualistic scheme. If. however, by sinister 
chance, the European still cherishes the dream of re-entering xA.sia, 
and this time with the sheer dead-weight of scientific and industrial 
might, that will be a sure sign that the group scheme or tlie Moral 
State, will inevitably cross the seas and overwhelm the whole of the 
European home. 

Once the spirit of individualism has been broken on tltc main- 
land of Asia, it cannot be rejuvenated on the basis of its material 
backbone, however solid. A ciwlisation lives in and for the ideal 
which it embodies ; the technique that works out that ideal follows 
the line as it is laid down by that ideal. If the ideal of a civilisation 
suffers demise at the hands of its antagonist, its technique will not 
escape the doom or survive as mere technique. My claim is that 
the spirit or ideal of individualism as it prevailed in the last two 
centuries all over the world was broken in twain by Ghandhiji, and 
this historic demise was illustrated by what looked like the self- 
immolation in India of the British Rule. The funeral pyre on 
which the pride of the British individualist was burnt antedated 
only by a year the pyre which burnt to cinders the Doctrine of 
Love. One almost feels that the air is still much too thick with the 
smoke from the two historic pyres. It would be more than a miracle 
if the ideals or values that were biurnt in them were resurrected j at 
any rate, neither the spirit of Islam, lying in peaceful sleep now for 
centuries, nor the elan of the neo-European who dreams in terms 
of technique will achieve that miracle. The rhythm of history will 
stop that miracle if nothing else will. Either the “ bomb ” will not 
burst or it will, like a boomerang, come back to the European. 
Whatever attempts can be made now to revive the dead spirit of 
individualism whether by machination or deliberate perversion of 
truth or by an organised hooliganism,” they will only hasten the 
complete collapse of individualism. Such a calamity is too heavy a 
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price for the human species to pay, so I take it there will be no 
occasion to pay it. 

There can be no sense in restaging individualism in the name of 
freedom and peace, and what is equally true, there is even less 
reason for preaching universalism, as if that were the only creed 
that God in the heavens formulated for the human race. There is, 
at least, no indication of such a message in the manner in which 
Gandhi took leave of his human frame. His death was the last 
milestone in the long trek in pursuit of unity and love. This long 
journey of centuries finaUy came to an end as Gandhiji breathed 
his last, and it is not open to any of us to go on that fateful journey 
again. If still we make a fresh attempt to realise love and unity, in 
spite of the warning in that historic death, it will be like tracing 
one’s steps in the vacuum or empty air. The discipline set by 
human conscience or cosmic urge in the shape of pursuit of love 
and unity as opposed to freedom and independence reached its 
limit when fifty years’ continuous attempt to realise it in the heart 
of the twentieth century met its doom at the hands of violence. 

If, still, it is not possible that we should give up altogether our 
quest of freedom and love, we have at least to review or reformu- 
late them. We cannot possibly restage the drama of love and unity 
without a radical change both in their form and outline, exactly 
as we caimot repeat our quest of freedom in the sense and form in 
which we have hitherto held it The fact is that a completely fresh 
formulation of oin: ideals and technique has fallen due, a vision of 
which was enshrined in Gandhi’s life and death. If it brought to a 
close the long experiment of history which we call civilisation, it 
also foreshadowed the sure beginning of a new epoch. At least our 
race has been at the parting of the ways ever since the moment in 
which the death of Gandhiji occurred; wc are called upon by it to 
ring out the old, which gave us no breathing space in the midst 
of continuous struggle but only a taste of discipline proportionate 
to it, and ring in the new which promises at least a cessation of 
warfare and a regulation of life all round. And what this fresh and 
new life in human society can mean it will be easy to visualise as 
we discuss the issue of scepticism in connection with Gandhi’s con- 
clusion about history. 



Chapter IV 


It might be necessary, however, to discuss an outstanding claim 
in our ancestral history before we launch out on our investigation 
whether Gandhiji did or did not imply the sceptical conclusion by 
his stand for dual frustration as the total achievement of history. 
That claim is that if in the long course of our civilisation every 
school of thought and practice steadily appeared, not excluding the 
non-theistic, humanistic and sceptical, there had been a persistent 
background of mysticism against which all negative views reacted. 

And it is here, according to this robust claim, that the very core 
of our ancestry lies. No other single tradition in our long history 
can compare with it as truly representative of the Hindu mind. 
Besides, here is something distinctly positive which, like the shore 
firmly lying against the sea, never yielded to the incessant lapping 
of the waves of criticism. 

As a matter of fact, no civilisation can be supposed to have 
evolved just the bare negative view. If the sceptic appeared duly 
in the course of all types of civilisation, his unfailing appearance 
implied that there had already been the dogmatic schools, a clash 
between which alone could lead to scepticism. The bare, absolute 
negative, except in the speculation of the human mind, never could 
or did constitute the universe. The society of men could not have 
survived in the grip of just the bare negative faith, or as an epitome 
or embodiment of the belief that nothing is and no value is real 
or achievable. And if, further, all instances of society sooner or 
later ended necessarily in confusion or scepticism, which made of 
the negative the supreme value or the chief evidence for reality, 
they did not originate as sheer masterpieces of confusion. 

The mystical tradition in our civilisation which marked the 
inception of it, never disappeared from its horizon even in the 
heyday of rampant scepticism. Since the social scheme which gave 
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birth to it was the group scheme, that scheme had punctiliously to 
make room for it in its large, unwieldy proportion. If, indeed, even 
the fetish worshipper could be accommodated in that vast, generous 
bosom known as the caste society, it is inconceivable that the 
vedantist should have missed a place by the side of the sceptic. 
Besides, the scepticism of the group scheme did not emulate the 
credal extreme of its anti-type, the individualist. No conceivable 
view or practice was ruled out in the group scheme except only 
that which was e,spoused by the creed of the individualist. Not 
even the group scheme could make room for its contrary, or for 
the contradictory. 

But does it follow from its sheer persistence in our long history 
that mysticism must be supposed to have escaped the negative 
result? Can the mere survival of a faith serve as an evidence for 
the success or realisation of that faith? 

No doubt it is not an evidence for its demise or abeyance. On 
the contrary, the fact is that the doctrine of love and unity, what- 
ever the reasons, never went out of Hindu life; it was fully opera- 
tive even up to the moment when Gandhi breathed his last. And 
both lay and sophisticated opinion claim to-day that even his death 
did not make any difference to mysticism. In fact, the ascetic world 
which took a not very generous view of Gandhiji would laugh at 
the suggestion that Gandhiji’s death marked the end of mysticism. 
There are many minds, again, in India and outside India who 
frankly cherish the thought that if mysticism had a chance to fulfil 
its mission in the modern age, that chance arose most assuredly as 
soon as violence took the life of Gandhiji. It is openly repeated 
that what his life could not achieve by deeds, was literally achieved 
by his death, which by all historical canons, did not embody any 
action but instead complete inaction or absolute quiet. 

Human mind is a variegated pattern into which, as time wont 
on, many a strand was woven; it is not possible that it should or 
must always think or act on the basis of a uniform standard or 
value. Nor is it a fact that it ever solenmly abjured the right to 
fall into contradiction simply because it overvalued consistency at 
times. The only permanence that human mind most unquestion- 
ably claimed was the bare profession of one cardinal right. It 
religiously held that it would not commit suicide either in thought 
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or practice ; it was convinced that as a being, eternally real, it was 
imperative for it that it must go by the well-known law which 
arranged the positive and the negative in fixed relationship. One 
can be, in other words, both rational and consistent or irrational 
and inconsistent but one cannot break the law of contradiction 
whether in thought or action — one cannot be rational and irrational 
at the same time. 

But could we argue from this ultimate .situation that the mystic 
solved the problem of life if only because we have to hold that he 
is to-day perhaps as fully alive as he has ever been? 

There are many minds, at least, in India who hold th^ affirma- 
tive view, of whom some of the most authoritative openly base 
their contention on verified results rather than on strictly logical 
grounds. It is not exactly the theory of mysticism, however persist- 
ent, but the strictly mystical way of life that is adduced by these 
minds as the main source of their evidence. They anxiously refer 
to the actual lives which the mystics lived, and those not merely of 
the great towering figtures well-known in history, but also of the 
devoted rank and file. Besides, the claim is made on the definite 
ground that those who led the mystic way of life reached at the 
end of their long, ascetic practices not only a strong and clean 
sense of detachment from all life but complete and perfect control 
over both body and mind. They stood in the surrounding welter 
of life literally unruffled and in perfect peace. As if the world 
which ran wild either with joy or sorrow all around them suddenly 
became non-existent for them. And yet, somehow, they never left 
their fellow human beings; and the greatest of them, at any rate, 
chose even to forgo the right to instant salvation in the interest of 
those who were stiU destitute and in pain. 

It would be ungracious to dispose of these achievements as 
fiction or to consider the evidences adduced on behalf of them as 
sheer verbiage. If ever there comes the day to watch the ascetics 
leaving the world in a body under pressure from their rivals, the 
humanists, their places will not be fiUed by their rotund antagonists, 
but by the sheer enigma of restless vacuum. Not even the universe 
would survive if by any chance any real harm came to the ascetic 
world. The mystics must be there at their posts like their antagon- 
ists, if the human species expects to sustain its right to live. 
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It would be lunacy to assert that no light came from the faith or 
practices of the ascetic world. Mankind would long ago have been 
swallowed up by sheer overflow of the primeval mud if the light 
emanating from the ascetic rigour had not illumined our sky. We 
should be literally herding together in deathless fright, in a track- 
less universe, like a race of desperate cowards if the ascetic had not 
enlivened us by, at least, a vivid tale of a limitless world. That tale 
was like the light which in spite of the ever-strctching marshes 
makes a clearing so that the birds overhead may fly. 

It would be fatal and perverae to throw out the ascetic as if he 
were wastage, only to bring in the insistent humanist. Most 
assuredly, the ascetic holds a place in our society, and the place 
which is his by right is also the pivot of our social home. He filled 
it with extreme piety and resilience; were not the blessings which 
human civilisation gratefully collected at his hands many and 
varied? Gould we but go back to those days when the human 
home, in the midst of surrounding darkness, lit up as the long, 
ascetic rigour exuded light which dispelled that darkness! How 
gratefully mankind after a breathless effort to live breathed again 
with faith and hope when that light spread out in the sky 1 These 
are facts of history, and such facts we treasure up as gold and call 
civilisation. 

It is a different issue, however, whether that ascetic rigour and 
compassion which never faltered, did for good lift the clouds which 
sat solidly on the brow of the human home. It would be difficult 
to maintain that the human race or any section of it ever became 
truly peaceful as the ascetic benignly wanted it to be, or that after 
the Mystic had spoken seeds were never sown again which could 
sprout with warfare. What actually happened was that the age of 
the mystics brought in with it an assurance and calm the like of 
which was never known. There came peace to the human home 
which made warfare impossible for a time. But this peace 
did not endure. Sooner or later the community went back to its 
previous mood in which it stood for freedom and not peace at the 
cost of freedom, and engaged in warfare again to consolidate free- 
dom at the cost of unity. The Mystics gradually retreated and the 
whole economy which supported their claim and embodied the 
fruits of their efforts went underground. 
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History has been only a stage on which the mystic and the 
huma ni st alternately rose and fell; there was no instance in it which 
proved or verified the absoluteness of either claim. Each of them 
prevailed for a time and then it looked as if the human problem 
was actually solved. Curiously it is these periods of our history, 
periods which mark the rise of civilisation, which shine like the 
spring blossoms after the depressing rigour of winter. We treasure 
them as gold and live on them as if they formed the ver>' sap of 
our life. But no period in our history when either the mystic or 
the humanist prevailed did really shine like pure gold. There was 
always some dross mixed up in it. The mystic had to suppress the 
humanist exactly as the humanist had to destitute the mystic as the 
one or the other came to prevail. The glory that we call civilisation 
was not without a shadow, and since it was of a dual type, the 
shadov^rs constantly moved from one side to the other as the stan- 
dard of civilisation came to be raised by the mystics or the human- 
ists in turn. And so most fatefully the captives and the slaves only 
changed their places — there was never a time when they disap- 
peared from either type. They remained in all civilisations right 
through, either in open shame or imder heavy disguises. No splen- 
dour or glory was ever without a note of anguish sounding right 
through its heart. Either there was a display of that anguish from 
the sheer excess of it or it was deliberately muffled for the sake of 
conscience. The truth of history is that if the mystic never became 
identified with the humanist, the humanist never had his integrity 
impaired. The worst that ever happened to them was that for a 
time they did not know how to defend themselves or to avoid the 
bitter taste of conversion to the opposite faith. There was even a 
moment when they respectively believed that justice was after all 
unity, or love only another name for freedom of spirit. 

And yet all these are elementary truths which a review of any 
history will bear out provided we keep to its primary feature and 
inner significance. There is at least nothing in history to contradict 
thftTn except the dogmatic views which mutually stand contradicted. 

The history, however, which will illustrate and establish these 
truths bears on the nature of the relationship which the mystics and 
the humanists bore to one another throughout their historical 
existence — by far the most central issue in their career. 
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There can be no question but that they stood related instead of 
functioning as isolated types. It was not possible that there could 
be any significance in their ideals or techniques, apart from the 
fact that they belonged as distinct groups to a social system and 
had for their aim the realisation of its common objective. It was in 
a social system that they lived and functioned. They would have 
been literally dead outside its ranges. 

Their relationship, again, with which we are directly concerned 
is embodied in their activities, the aim of which was nothing if not 
to realise the common social goal. And it is a historical fact that 
these activities appeared in clear and definite conflict. The Mystics 
and the Humanists did not blend or harmonise in their steady 
efforts to achieve the common ideal but positively clashed. Most 
unmistakably a record of their activities in histoiy is a record of 
conflicts between contraries and contradictories in the shape of 
mystical and humanistic values. 

But what exactly are the forms which the mystical and human- 
istic values took as they clashed as contradictories or as contraries, 
which are the only forms a conflict takes? What happened to them 
as they lived and functioned as mystics and humanists in their 
social structures with objectives and techniques proportionate to 
their mystical and humanistic aims? 

Broadly speaking, there were two clear stages through which 
the conflict passed as the Mystics and the Humanists stood to each 
other as contradictories, while the stage of contrariety which 
followed was a stage of confusion or scepticism. The two stages 
embodied two distinct types of activities which can be described as 
those of construction and destruction. It is a fact that the mystics 
and the humanists not only constructed but also destroyed social 
structures. They exercised by turns both the functions of destruc- 
tion and construction. There were periods in human history when 
the mystical or the humanistic social structures arose as the result 
of mystical and humanistic effortsi and equally there were periods 
when they were resolutely pulled down by the mystics and the 
humanists themselves. These two periods alternated with one 
another. Every construction had its own destruction to follow it, 
and no destruction was due if there had not been already a con- 
struction to pull down. The history of the relationship between the 
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Mystic and the Humanist is a history in which they built up civili- 
sations which were inevitably destroyed, and destroyed civilisations 
which had been built up with faith. Nothing survived at the end of 
their conflict. 

To illustrate this deep, unfamiliar outline in the structure of 
human society it may be useful to review a phase of Indian history 
which .saw the gradual establishment of British rule in India, a 
phase in which the mystical and humanistic civilisations met in 
deadly conflict perhaps for the last time. 

As the British State proceeded to establish its absolute rule, the 
first essential for its success was to replace the Indian village com- 
munity, the indigenous, socio-political unit of the Indian State by 
some improvised scheme of British landlordism and capitalism. 
The village community, which had catered for the Indian society 
for long centuries, and which was not disturbed even by a few 
centuries of Mohammedan rule, had to go before the British State 
could take its place in India where the Blindu and the Moghul had 
ruled. 

Here in the establishment of the British State in India was in- 
volved a dual process of both destruction and construction. The 
process of destruction appeared in the steady and gradual disap- 
pearance of the village community, and with it the structure of 
civilisation embodied in it, which the Indian had raised in the 
course of centuries. What this process was and how the Indian had 
nothing but grim experiences in its course since the early days of 
the nineteenth century are historical facts which one can easily find 
out from the records of British rule. Equally easy it should be to 
follow the process of construction, the gradual and steady establish- 
ment of some type of European individualism in the place of the 
group system of which the Indian village community was the main 
central unit. 

The two processes, as they gave shape to the careers of bpth tlie 
F.nglUhman and the Indian since the clash between the two civilisa- 
tions began, kept quite distinct and did not coincide. The experi- 
ences which resulted from them were altogether different types. 
There was nothing in common between the experience of the 
Tnrlian as he watched the basis of his civilisation being gradually 
uprooted and the experience of the Englishman who felt that he 
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was removing lumber and dead wood from the path of civilisation, 
for instance, by pulling down the village community. Nor did the 
Englishman or the Indian feel exactly in the same way as they both 
took part in building up the structure of a new civilisation on the 
soil on which the old indigenous culture had stood. It was a work 
of faith for the Englishman, who had the sense of establishing 
civilisation in the heart of Asiaj and for the Indian it was partly a 
work of shame and partly a work to which there was no alternative. 

There can be no question that the two moments of destruction 
and construction and the experiences which followed from them 
were distinct and definite. No Indian can possibly forget what it 
meant to him as gradually and steadily he lost his Moral State, 
village economy, joint family and even the ethics on which life 
stood, as formulated by his long ancestry. Here was the sense of 
loss and destruction in which there was no sign or trace of con- 
struction. The village scheme of centuries was completely destroyed. 
The prevailing sense was what, in the East, one has when the sky 
is covered from end to end with locusts. Everything was going 
down — it had to, before the process of construction could begin. 

Nor can it be doubted that the conditions changed considerably 
as the period of construction set in. Everywhere there was a feeling 
of security and an expectation of prosperous days. Even enthusiasm 
for the change, and advocacy of its blessings, appeared in the 
educated elite and in those who helped in establishing the British 
State and racing the British trade prosper. Nobody seemed to 
remember, for instance, the grim history of the weavers of Dacca 
muslins. It was even forgotten that there was such a thing as 
Village Community or such figures as the Indian architects and 
craftsmen, or Indian economy, or the continuous flow of fairs and 
festivals in which people from all parts foregathered. 

The general sense which pervaded the atmosphere was one of 
security, peace and order, with expectations about the future. If 
the Englishman wholeheartedly sponsored this stage at times with 
an exaltation of spirit, the Indian was by no means slow in thank- 
fully assimilating the life which was offered to him, or in giving it 
every possible chance to germinate on the Indian soil. 

It is another story whether that life did or could germinate in 
the manner in which the Englishman wanted. And already the 
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stage is being set rapidly for reversal of the process or way of living 
which the British introduced. Soon there will be complete elimina* 
tion of all British construction and the re-establi-shment of the in- 
digenous system in its place, whether the Englishman and the 
educated Indian like it or not. There is really no alternative to it — 
unless it be that of realising Bapuji’s dream, a new state altogether 
different from the Legal and the Moral. In any case, the phase of 
Indian history that we have just analysed is a clear case embodying 
the nature of the relationship between the Mystic and the 
Humanist. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these two periods of con- 
struction and destruction is that there has been no fulfilment of 
value, whether mystical or humanistic; but only a frustration of 
both. What the one constructed, the other pulled down; and 
neither of them had anything to show in the end, except the sense 
of temporary freedom from bondage and destitution. Could any- 
body call this fluctuating process of rise and fall by the name of 
achievement and peace? 

Yet, by the same cosmic arrangement, there were two distinct 
features in this constant change in fortune and misfortune which 
looked like an oasis in the sliding sands of the desert; and these 
were first, that faith and expectation never disappeared and second, 
that suffering or instability of fortune did not cut into the provision 
of justice in the historic drama. As if the spirit of the universe saw 
to it that neither the Mystic nor the Humanist had his own way all 
the time. If they had literally to walk through fire half the time in 
their career, it was a walk which both necessarily had to face. 



Chapter V 


But could the Mystic be anywhere near solving the problem of 
life if what wo have just described as the main drama of life be 
true? Goiild the Mystic have reached salvation if mysticism or the 
mystical history of the human race had to suffer defeat periodically 
at die hands of its rival, humanism? Is it conceivable that one could 
dissociate the Mystic from either the mystical tradition of the 
human race or the social milieu in which alone the mystical experi- 
ment could be made? 

This is the most important issue from the point of view of the 
historian, for whom no individual, whether he is a Mystic or a 
Humanist, counts except as a member of human society. 

The strictly isolated individual who has no communion with his 
fellow beings and whose life may be cast in another communion, 
whether with Divine Presence or semi-divine spirits, is literally non- 
existent for the historian. Such an individual exists, if at all, only 
for himself, completely out of touch with man, woman or animal. 
He is not even an enigma for the human race and does not bring 
any blessings to them, as he is by definition in pursuit of Divine 
grace in as exclusive a form as possible. It is futile to ask whether 
he meets God in dreams or visions or in some rarified atmosphere 
of the universe. What happens between him and his God is entirely 
his own concern although it may sound hard to say so. The historian 
has no occasion to deal with such men or events and, for lay minds, 
the isolated individual, whatever his pedigree, is not even a myth, 
not to say a blessing. It is the peak of fantasy to forget one’s roots 
either in tlie universe or the social scheme in which man was born 
and bred. 

If the individual, then, with whom we have to deal has to be a 
member of the human community, there can be no escape for him 
from the rigid laws to which that community is necessarily subject. 
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He has to be either a Mystic or a Humanist, unless he lapses into 
compromise; and so he is bound to go through the two periods of 
construction and destruction which history laid down for both 
mysticism and humanism. As an Individual he cannot expect under 
any circumstances to solve the problem of life, since neithei’ 
mysticism nor humanism has solved it. 

This conclusion sounds like hard sarong. It cuts straight into 
the claim that individuals can reach salvation apart from the com- 
munity in which they were bom, and which made it possible for 
them to profess mysticism. There is indeed no hesitation in such a 
conclusion to repudiate the suggestion that the individual has a 
place outside the community or his relationship with fellow in- 
dividuals. It firmly holds to the view that the individual cannot 
but be a being or an entity who or which must be one among 
many. There is no alternative to it. Technically, the notion of 
individuality is meaningless apart from tlie notion of relationship, 
and it is a basic fact that the world in which the individual lives is 
a multiple world and not monistic. So that the fortune or mis- 
fortune which is bound up with the career of the individual happens 
to him in that world and that world alone. Unmistakably, no 
individual can possibly escape the obligations which the multiple 
world lays down. And so salvation for the individual can only mean 
salvation for the community at lai^e, whatever that might mean. 
If, still, one can conceive of Divinity outside the realm of the 
multiple universe, such a prospect need not cut into the claim of 
individuality or multiplicity. Perhaps we have not seen yet the 
full significance or worth of the universe we belong to or of 
Divinity, our distant goal. 

If the life of the individual then is bound up with the life of the 
community, it follows that no individual can expect either release 
from bondage or fulfilment of his objective except in relationship 
to every other individual. This is the strict, logical conclusion. If 
the factors which determine the course of the multiple universe are 
primarily individuality and relationship, it is difficult to see how 
this universal patrimony could adnut of a distribution which brings 
inequality and injustice in its train. And conceivably there is no 
thir d factor to introduce a maladjustment. There could be nothing 
to neutralise the keynote of multiplicity as the ruling principle of 
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all existence — ^justice and equality. Even if conflict were ordained 
as part or portion of the lot which was cast for the individual, there 
was nothing in such a provision to cut into the claims of justice and 
equality. If the individual could not possibly detach himself from 
the community, he was subject to no indignity or inequality. 
Whether he prevailed or went down within the range of that com- 
munity, he did so exactly as his fellow individuals did according to 
the strict rule of justice and equality. The two processes of con- 
struction and destruction worked evenly in all individual lives. Each 
individual has his period of destitution like any other, exactly as the 
hour of liberation is guaranteed to him. There was even-handed 
justice all round : but there was no fulfilment. 

What valuation, then, has one to make of the case which has 
been persistently made on behalf of individual mystics or ascetics 
or even prophets? What is the meaning of the ever-persistent claim 
that there were men and women in human history well-known for 
their spirit of detachment, perfect control over body and mind, and 
wholehearted and imstinted services to mankind without any ex- 
pectation or return? 

It would be stupid to suggest that such characters did not exist 
except in the imagination of some foolish people. Nor would it be 
even commonsense to deny that a very hard and strenuous course 
of discipline preceded the achievement of ascetic greatness. And 
even if one makes a different assessment of the mystical or ascetic 
achievement from that which has been made by the believers in 
mysticism, there is no reason why one should miss the simple fact 
that the Mystics, like the Humanists, lived as historical beings and 
contributed, at least equally towards buUding up what we call 
civilisation. Besides, it is well known that they did develop a 
detachment of spirit and yet most graciously served their fellow 
human beings as a matter of choice. It would be perverse to ignore 
these great achievements or to describe the long and arduous 
discipline that preceded them as primitive and barbarous. Besides, 
there is no record on the side of the humanist which can beat it or 
which could not be equally ignored if we chose to be hostile. 

But the question arises whether one could with any reason 
accept at their face value these arduous ascetic achievements? Did 
these achievements mean that the ascetics solved the problem of 
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life and attained perfect peace and complete freedom from any 
form or shape of conflict? 

The question is by no means simple, and the complication is 
due to the fact that it is difficult to assess the meaning of perfect 
peace or complete freedom or life which an individual can legiti- 
mately claim. One can easily distinguish between peace and discord 
or freedom and slavery or the life of an individual and communal 
life. And it would be ridiculous to suspect that an ascetic never 
had peace of mind or freedom or a sense of individuality. In fact, 
by common consent, he leads a truly detached life with control over 
body and mind. Such a life stands out by way of sharp contrast to 
the life which the rest of the community actually live. Those, at 
any rate, who are engaged in warfare or serious conflicts with their 
fellow human beings cannot possibly be confused with the ascetics, 
who would gladly even offer their lives as a sacrifice rather than 
fight or resist to preserve them. LiteraUy, there is no earthly interest 
of any great importance which weighs with them. The story of 
Alexander in India in the fourth century b.g. as it has come down 
to us in Greek records is a very vivid or typical case in point. 

But is there sufficient evidence in such cases of detachment or 
control to testify to the presence of perfect peace in them? If the 
peace of the ascetic never could be guaranteed except by the sup- 
pression of the opposite creed, should ascetic peace be still called 
perfect and pure? Could ascetic services, again, make up for this 
deficiency even if they were rendered as a matter of choice? The 
fact is that such services either never heal the wound which the 
ascetic creates in the humanist or deaden the last lingering spirit of 
humanism. No doubt, the community takes on a homogeneous form 
under mystical control, with prospects of universal blessedness and 
peace, but it is equally completely bereft of humanistic joy. In no 
sense can the peace of the ascetic be called pure or perfect since it 
is bought by the price of the sorrow and slavery in the humanistic 
world. And every ascetic sooner or later realises this superb piece 
of capricious irony in our human experience. 

What again can one say about the duration of the peace which 
the ascetic enjoys? It comes after a life of hard discipline and 
rigorous practices; to be orthodox it does not arrive before the 
fourth stage of life falls due. Judged by the standard of duration 
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alone it is very short-lived indeed and many a serious mind would 
question its supreme value simply because it is not lasting. A good 
many again, would strongly disapprove of it on the ground that it 
is the result of nothing but a long and strenuous fight or warfare 
with what we call passions or desires. A peace that is, frankly, the 
result of warfare in any form or shape cannot be true peace. There 
must necessarily be something abnormal in it since it was at least 
preceded by a destruction of values which were strictly opposed to 
the ascetic code. And it is too late in the day to dispose of “desires” 
and “ passions ” as if they were black goats specially created by 
God for sacrificial ends. To destroy or suppress a desire or passion 
is literally to destroy or suppress the individual or individuals who 
stimulated them. Not even the struggle with desires and passions 
as .such in which the ascetic may be involved takes place wholly 
within the chamber of the ascetic mind. Whatever the value or 
significance of the iimer struggle of any mind, it never occurs unless 
there is some other mind which bears the counterpart of the same 
struggle. While the ascetic is meeting ruthlessly the demand of his 
passion for beauty it follows necessarily that at least one beautiful 
woman is called upon to face complete destitution of her love or 
claim to beauty. While the ascetic’s passion goes the way of doom 
under the rigour of the ascetic’s discipline, the woman’s love for 
beauty also goes the same way and as a result of the same rigour. 
The universe, then, by a strange nemesi-s, has only the peace of the 
ascetic to celebrate and in that celebration it is not beauty but its 
direct opposite, whatever that may be, that presides if the humanist 
is allowed to comment on it. What then, in any case, is the value 
and texture of the peace which the mystic enjoys? 

Could, again, the purity and perfection of peace be secured 
unless there were a definite provision for the realisation of both the 
values : that for which the ascetic stood and that which the beauti- 
ful woman most ardently espoused? If however, there was nothing 
to choose between the values, whether of unity or freedom, it 
followed that either both had to be equally realised to guarantee 
peace or neither of them should be realised. And it would not be 
mis-stating history to say that neither the ascetic nor his rival the 
beautiful woman of tradition ever attained any peace. While the 
one proverbially made life as lean as he could do so that no beauty 
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could germinate in it, the other made it wildly vivacious so that it 
soon became infested and poisonous in its growth. Peace there was 
none; but there was the assuiance that one had given a quietus to 
one’s opponent. There was a sense of freedom and liberation and 
nothing more. 

And even this assurance did not last for ever. It lasted just long 
enough to complete the discomfiture of the opposite side. By the 
time their whole structure of civilisation was not only pulled down 
but replaced by its opposite pattern, it was time for the “assurance” 
to dissolve. There was nothing permanent about it nor any sign 
of positive fulfilment. 

Can we still claim that the supreme phenomenon, the unruffled 
and undisturbed calm of the ascetic was a value if we have to admit 
that it was at the expense of the peace and happiness of the 
humanist? 

There would be point in this claim if it could be proved that 
the humanist had no value of his own which was on a par with that 
of the mystic, or that he professed an end or objective which was 
the direct opposite of value. There have been attempts to discredit 
the humanist as either the Evil Incarnate or at least a prototype of 
the primitive and uncouth. These, however, are but challenges 
which all claims in their dogmatic and absolute forms hurl at one 
another. They do not survive their sober moods in which they 
cherish, at least, some kind of recognition of one another. In any 
case, it is too late in the twentieth century to make a fetish of 
mysticism at the expense of humanism, as if freedom and individu- 
ality had no value whatsoever. 

How then can the unrufiied and undisturbed calm of the ascetic 
be regarded as value if it really means a death-blow to the cause 
of freedom and independence? Or if we have to accept it as value 
not only because it is an unusual experience but, at least, an alleged 
solution of life’s problems, what kind of value may it be? 

Most immistakably the unruffled moment of the mystic is the 
moment of his complete triumph over humanism which to the 
mystic is a real danger to the ^iiit, claimed to be the only truth or 
principle of life. It is a moment when neither body nor mind, the 
demons of the ascetic world, have a sway over him. There was no 
potency in them which could possibly distract him from his spiritual 
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goal or draw him into awkward entanglements. He would not be 
persuaded by them, whatever their devices, to engage in conflicts 
or to undergo privation of the .spirit. Proverbially, the ascetic stands 
firm in spite of all seductions, ready even to give up his life if 
needed, not to talk of credit, merit or authority. No power on earth, 
whatever its weapon, whether violence in its most concentrated 
shape or persuasion as the most seductive witchery ever known can 
shake him. 

Not to call this state of detaclunent an achievement or triumph 
would be a travesty of reason. The world, at any rate, literally 
bows to the detached ascetic and in some mood even worships him 
as God or appeases him by all means at its disposal lest his wrath 
might fall upon its head. 

But does it follow that this superb ascetic triumph had, in fact, 
the very core of strength in it? Gan it be claimed that it was all 
strength and nothing but strength and had none of the deficient 
and weak in its make-up? Can it be argued again that the ascetic 
could from the moment of that triumph live for ever as only the 
God or the Gods were supposed to have lived? Does the strength 
which was behind this superb triumph of the ascetic over his 
enemies, the body and mind, augur well for an eternity of peace? 

The answer is in the negative. At least historically, no such 
triumph ever endured long enough to bless the community at large. 
Whatever good or fulfilment of life it might have meant for the 
ascetic, it did not ensure a Itisting peace in the human home. 
History, at any rate, is clear evidence that the achievements of the 
ascetics mark only steps in its career which disappear periodically, 
as steps on the sand dunes do, and their places, ere long, are taken 
by the steps or stages of humanism, their direct opposite. There has 
been, as yet, no permanent defeat of humanism at the hands of 
mysticism even as humanism has never failed to score a triumph 
over mysticism at the same rate and in exactly the same seasons as 
mysticism has over humanism. 

The fact is that history till now has been mostly a venue in 
which the only truth that ever appeared was justice which guaran- 
teed equal and mutual frustration of the mystic and the humanist. 
The fulfilment of the values which they stood for immistakably is 
still in the lap of the Gods. 
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But why did the ascetic fail to make his triumph complete? 
Where was the lack of strength in him or his creed ? 

There was a clear lack of strength or deficiency in the mystic, 
and this deficiency appeared in him side by side with his peculiar 
strength. ^VhiIe he had unbounded faith in the Spirit which the 
humanist did not possess, he had. strangely enough, no conception 
of what the Spirit really meant or was. The Spirit that he knew 
was in violent conflict with the Body which the humanist upheld 
and so could not but be an illusion of the Spirit or a mere 
interpretation of it which was liable to be challenged. This was his 
chief and main deficiency. 

The second deficiency was that he had neither faith in nor the 
conception of Body which was a value at least on a par with the 
Spirit. His conception of value, therefore, in spite of a profound 
faith in Spirit, was deficient and incomplete. He did not realise 
that there was a duality of values. 

The third deficiency was that he took what was after all a tech- 
nique of living, the point of which was to achieve liberation from 
bondage to which he was subject, or to inflict bondage on his 
opponent belonging to an opposite society, as the actual realisation 
of the life of the Spirit. 

One could easily point out that there were at least three 
corresponding deficiencies on the humanist side although they were 
of the opposite type. The humanist had faith in Body, unlike the 
mystic, but he had no conception of what Body truly was since the 
Body that he knew and stood for was in violent opposition to the 
Spirit which the mystic upheld. Values which are opposed to one 
another as contraries or contradictories cannot but be illusions, since 
truth neither can nor does clash either with illusion or falsehood, 
not to say with truth. It is only illusions that can and do clash, and 
wherever there are clashes and conflicts it follows that there must 
be illusions between which the clash occurs. If the mystic and the 
humanist, therefore, actually and repeatedly clashed, at least their 
views could not but be illusions, they could not be truths. And it 
makes no diflFerence even if one has to recognise that both of them 
had deep faith in Spirit and Body respectively. 

As regards the second deficiency it is evident that while the 
mystic was oblivious of the Body or the fundamental claim of 
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individuality, the humanist was innocent of the Spirit or the funda- 
mental claim of univcrsalism. It never seriously struck the mystic 
that the claim of individuality was just as ultimate and essential as 
the claim ofuniversality. And exactly the opposite mistake was made 
by the humanist who had no idea of the ultimacy of unity or 
universalism. Both suffered from deficiency since neither of them 
was in a position to appreciate the duality of values. 

And from these two initial deficiencies followed the third in so 
far as they took it for granted that either the humanistic type of 
social system or the mystical social scheme was after all the em- 
bodiment of the Body or Spirit as they truly are. It did not strike 
them that as they were trying not only to establish one value instead 
of both the values, but also only the illusory interpretation of it, 
the constitution which embodied the fruit of that effort could 
achieve no result but mutual frustration. It has never been seen 
that whether one deals with the group scheme of society or its 
direct opposite, the individualistic scheme, one is not dealing with 
a social scheme which embodies Spirit and Body as they are : the 
two social schemes represent only or wholly two processes — ^libera- 
tion from bondage and infliction of bondage. The mystic by his 
hierarchic system puts disabilities on the life of the humanist, while 
the humanist by his equalitarian .system puts disabilities on the life 
of the mystic. Here is a clash between two illusory interpretations 
of Spirit and universalism and of Body and individualism j and the 
total result is the alternate appearance of the two opposite social 
schemes which ultimately disappear into scepticism. Neither Spirit 
nor Body survives, even as illusion, and in the long run there is 
never any social scheme to embody true Spirit or Body or anything 
like a fulfilment of them. 

I have deliberately kept clear of any logical issue, though at 
each step I could not help drawing upon metaphysical conclusion. 
The evidence, however, on which I have drawn is derived almost 
altogether from historical facts or accepted opinion. There is no 
reason why one should deny the fact that the mystic and the 
humanist instead of co-operating in our tradition perpetually 
clashed. Nor is it necessary to dispute the logical implication of 
conflict as such — ^that it must at least imply contraries and contra- 
dictories in turn. The additional statement, that truth cannot clash 
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with truth or with falsehoods or illusions, need not suggest any 
departure from traditional experience. Only it was high time one 
made it with precision or made explicit what had been implicitly 
held. 

These, however, are sufficient grounds to support my claim that 
the mystical value like its opponent, the humanistic, was bound to 
be illusory. Also, this was all the evidence that I needed to explain 
that the mystic suffered from innate deficiency in .spite of the fact 
that by his specific strength he' stood periodically detached, and, 
giant-like, fought his antagonist with great success. 

The claim, however, that the mystic was unattached and in- 
different to all interests that sway mankind, falls to the ground. If 
it be a fact that the mystic is unattached to the interests which 
derive from the Body, it is not true that he is unattached to the 
demands of the Spirit. On the contrary, while he is ready even to 
give up his Body, he is much too firmly wedded to Spirit and Soul 
to be severed from them even for a moment. Death, to him, is not 
the loss of bodily life but that of the life of the Spirit. He bewails 
his lot like a child if he loses communion even for a moment with 
his God. On the other hand, the humanist is equally unattached 
and indifferent to all interests that sway mankind if it so happens 
that he lives in a mystical age. The loss of Spirit and Soul is no 
loss to him and deatli to him is not the death of Spirit but of Body. 
Besides, he achieves this great strength to withstand the attraction 
of Spirit by superhuman effort. The record of humanism in its fight 
against the mystic is by no means a less profound achievement than 
that of the ascetic in his fight against the humanist. In both cases, 
restraint and sacrifice played a part on as huge a scale as possible, 
and there is nothing to choose between the greatness and austerity 
of the one school and that of the other. No ascetic suffered from 
privation to achieve his liberation from the Body more than a 
humanist did in seeking freedom from the clutches of the Spirit. 
The warfares that intervened between the two moments of bondage 
and slavery on the one hand and liberation and freedom on the 
other are well-known in human history. There is no injunction in 
history that we should draw a line of invidious distinction between 
the restraint and sacrifice of either side. Nor would it be correct to 
say that while the mystic renounced the joys of life and chose the 
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life of abnegation, the humanist simply scorned abnegation and 
chose the life of enjoyment. The truth is that both the mystic and 
the humanist chose both forms of life — renunciation and enjoyment. 
If the mystic renounced the life of the Body, the humanist re- 
nounced the life of the Spirit even as they chose the life of the 
Spirit and Body respectively, to cultivate them, if possible for all 
time. There was nothing to choose between them from any point 
of view although they went of their own accord to walk in opposite 
ways. 'In both cases, as destiny would have it, it was an adventure 
in the darkness of illusion. 

And yet this conclusion about them does not mean any reflection 
on either the mystic or the humanist or on the values that they 
respectively chose to espouse. No harm was or could be done to the 
values since both were illusions, and nothing better or worse could 
be achieved by the mystic and the humanist since they lived in a 
world which was set for conflict and nothing but conflict. The main 
issue of that world was not that either the mystic or the humanist 
should have, at any cost, to realise the values or reach fulfilment of 
themj the main issue was that they were destined to appear in the 
arena which was set cosmically for an Armageddon of values, and 
to meet with complete frustration. Cosmically speaking that was the 
best that could happen to them or to the illusions which they had 
to take as values. Literally, it was not open to them either to 
escape this frustration or to establish peace or permanence of either 
form of life. Instead they had to follow rigidly the course of justice 
and take their share of joys and sorrows in perfectly even propor- 
tion. That, at any rate, has been the cosmic code so far and there 
was profound meaning in it if we go deep into its metaphysical 
implications. 

If, again, we choose to review also their achievement in the field 
of speculation, the conclusion will be exactly the same. The God 
or the Absolute of the mystic was by no means a more consistent or 
complete conception than the God who appeared in the shape of 
“ Perpetual Becoming ” as if by humouring to keep the humanist in 
peace. If both claimed eternity on the strength of their Divinities 
both failed to achieve it since neither of the two Divinities succeeded 
in maintaining or preserving its own integrity. Since the mystical 
and humanistic divinities were frankly opposed to one another, their 
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prospects lay only in a final exit from the field of speculation alon^ 
with, their votaries, the mystic and the humanist. 

Whether, therefore, as unattached and unruffled figures of 
human history or as protagonists of divinities which served as the 
basis or source of their strength and which gave them periodically 
undisputed sway over their environment, the mystic and the 
humanist did not fare as they believed that they did. Whether, 
again, they rose high to power or authority or fell to bondage or 
slavery by turns, they served only illusions of values and never had 
a chance to stabilise their prospects. 

And this is precisely tlie meaning underlying the claim to dual 
frustration which was made by Bapuji with regard to the whole of 
what we call history. At any rate, there is nothing in the mystical 
tradition to contradict this claim. It did not achieve any positive 
result; its achievement lay wholly in the dual process of inflicting 
disabilities on the humanist and liberating itself from the bondage 
which the humanist had imposed on it. And even this achievement 
could not escape the .stage of scepticism into which both the mystic 
and the humanist fell as a matter of course. 



Chapter VI 


If neither mysticism nor humanism can be credited with positive 
achievements sufficient to counteract the claim that history pro- 
duced nothine; but negative results, does it follow that our Bapuji, 
after his death, only repeated the sceptical conclusion which stood 
for inaction in life and negated all claim for values? If he had no 
reason to espouse either of the two dogmatic positions by virtue of 
the fact that between them, his life and death embodied dual 
frustration, was it necessary that there should be no alternative for 
him but to relapse into the position of the third figure in human 
history, the sceptic? 

My answer is that he did not represent Einy of these classical 
figures j he was not a dogmatist or a sceptic. Perhaps there was no 
type in history which can serve as a parallel to the one which 
accrued to him after death. As in his life he was a figure by him- 
self since his life in tune with the spirit of the age in which he lived 
was one continuous experiment vdtlr tradition, after his death he 
literally became a believer without any alignment with the mystic 
or humanist. It will be a mistake to judge him by what he said or 
did in his life as if he was only carrying out the command of the 
ages that had gone before him. With all his humility and self- 
surrender to Divinity, he remained right up to the end a figure 
whose sole aim in life was to put to the lest the rich precepts of his 
heritage handed down from age to age. And at least some evidence 
for this claim can be derived from the miraculous manner in which 
death came to him. His experiment failed; the hypothesis did not 
work out. His self-surrender did not bring Divinity to earth, and 
so unity and love did not knit together the scattered creatures fight- 
ing darkness. There is no other mcplanation of the meaning of his 
death. If there was no slip or lapse in the ritual of worship, there 
was no hanging back from the sacrifices demanded, however 
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arduous. The fifty years almost literally stood up as one perfect 
monolith of prayer in which homage was done to Divinity on an 
altar which was raised by the accumulated efforts of a galaxy of 
seers, prophets and thinkers before him. There was no foreign 
matter in the purity of the milk which was daily and even hourly 
offered as oblation to the spirit of the universe. The death was 
pre-dctcrmined; the universe had to change its whole behaviour. 
And so the last experiment had to be made; and after that there 
was no room for either dogmatism or scepticism. It was time for 
belief, construction and a fulfilment of the promise which lay deep 
in the heart of the universe. Gandhi, after his death, was the em- 
bodiment of that belief and the message which constituted it is the 
burden of my theme in the concluding portion of this little homage 
of mine to his memory as he lived for us on earth. 

The core of that belief, as I see it, which suffused Gandhi after 
death is that there is a universe which made the conflict between 
the mystic and the humanist not only possible but absolutely essen- 
tial. The dual frustration which embodied his life and death pointed 
to such a universe as its ultimate and necessary presupposition. 

One may still hold that Bapuji was not aware of this universe 
either in his life when he made his heritage free or in his death 
which witnessed the demise of love. It was only after he had the 
full view almost as a historian of the new age of what had happened 
in his life and death that he recognised that universe. 

And it is this discovery which gave a quietus to the long dream 
of the sceptic who made it a point to try and replace the claim of 
Reality by that of the Negative. No longer was it possible for the 
sceptic to urge that there was no Reality, on the ground that there 
was nothing to choose between the mystical and humanistic claims. 
The sceptical contention, which firmly held ” evidence ” to be the 
sine qua non of validity and succeeded in prevailing against the 
dogmatist, no longer stood.' The universe that Gandlii discovered 
supplied the final evidence against scepticism that had so far been 
lacking in tradition. The sceptic had now to retire for good. 

The argument was that if dual frustration was a fact and if both 
values which were professed by the mystic and the humanist 
suffered from mutual neutralisation, at least neutralisation remained 
as fact to be accounted for. The act or event of failure to prove 
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that reality was mystical or humanistic did not imply a disproof of 
its own existence. If again that failure, after having embodied the 
self-contradiction of cither view of reality, completed itself in con- 
fusion or doubt in which both the views stood out as contraries, 
still the fact of doubt or confusion remained to be accounted for. 
There was at least the sceptic to vouchsafe for its reality. The 
fact or state of doubt could not possibly be equated with the Abso- 
lute Negative, or most fatefully even the sceptical function would 
have lap.sed. It should be ea.sy to .see that if there was only the 
Absolute Negative, there would be no occasion for the sceptic either 
to prove the reality of doubt or to disprove the dogmatist. The 
universal assumption was that the “ disproof ” was a fact and that 
a claim for the Negative was made. And once this assumption 
arose, scepticism could not cut into the roots of reality altogether. 
All that was possible at its hands as a calamity was that the mystic 
and the humanist of history, or history as known so far, would 
altogether lose their claim to recognition. And that was exactly 
what took place in the appearance of the meteoric phenomenon — 
dual frustration. It gave a burial to all the three figures of history — 
the mystic, the humanist and the sceptic. 

But what would or could be the nature of a universe which 
made conflict and its inevitable result possible and even necessary? 
Why, again, should such a universe be considered necessary? Could 
not conflict between types of values, theories, and actions take place 
without any third entity either upholding them or creating them or 
serving them as an ideal? 

There is, at any rate, a claim in the scientific world that entities, 
whether one calls them by the name of atoms or that of their near 
or distant progenitors, attract and repel one another in space or 
some other medium which is supposed not to affect seriously the 
conflict between them. What is implied is that a third entity is not 
necessary to account for either the existence of the multiple atoms 
or entities or the way in which they act or react upon one another. 
Space, or Ether or any another medium which may make move- 
ment in direction possible may be assumed as playing some part in 
this primal situation. But somehow this additional entity is not 
believed to be a determinant factor in the same way as the ntoTna 
are believed to be. At any rate, one does not know if space or ether 
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undergoes the experience of attraction and repulsion itself as atoms 
do, or if the atoms are attracted and repelled by space and ether 
exactly as they are attracted and repelled by one another. It Is a 
diflFerent issue whether space and ether should have been assumed 
as an additional factor in the main drama of conflict between the 
atoms, even though they do not attract and repel like the atoms. 

This is not the place to raise a scientific issue; but I have to 
draw the attention of the scientific world to this curious hypothesis 
about space and ether which implies all the difficulties connected 
with the notion of passivity and yet doe.s not seem to contribute to 
the main drama in any real sense. It is difficult to see how anything 
real whether it is active or passive, could help being an entity, and 
yet if it has to be an entity, its place must be on a par with that of 
the atoms. At any rate, the conflict can no longer be confined to 
only two types of atoms but must imply at least three. 

But can conflict possibly appear between three entities if it has 
to be between contradictories and contraries? What then is the 
function of space or ether in a drama of conflict between atoms? 
It is conceivable that the atoms may be involved in a downpour of 
conflict. As if the bed of the universe was a vast stretch of swamp 
in which the atoms were drenched and soaked in marshy conflict. 
But even such a wet, slippery universe would have to make room 
for two distinct types of aquatic atoms like full-grown walmses 
squirting muddy water on one another. No universe, whatever the 
extent or degree of the conflict which raged among its constituents, 
could escape some order or other in that conflict. The constituents 
had to appear in two distinct blocs or sides; there had to be a 
duality or dichotomy in their arrangement. Where then does the 
third type of atom come in? If again, space or ether or direction 
have to be recognised as facts of experience, they too will have to 
face conflicts in which “ spaces,” “ directions ” and “ ethers ” take 
part like the atoms. And in such conflicts there would be naturally 
two types of “ space,” “ ether ” and " direction ” side by side with 
the two types of atoms, protons, etc. Will this agree with the 
scientific dream? 

It is another story, however, whether the claim on behalf of 
atoms that they are ultimate constituents would in any case stand. 
Even if space, ether, direction, etc., are added as additional entities 
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to the main stock in which conflict in the sense of attraction or 
repulsion takes place, the issue will still arise whether the atoms 
or the spaces by themselves are capable of accounting for the con- 
flict in the shape of attraction or repulsion. Is duality, in other 
words, capable by itself of accounting for conflict ? Can two 
“ atoms ” or “ spaces ” or “ directions ” clash as contradictories or 
contraries simply because they exist as dual entities? 

No doubt an atom cannot come into conflict with itself. But 
can it clash with another if only it be a fact that that atom exists 
exactly as it itself exists? Can mere existence of duality, i.e., can 
the fact that two atoms exist, instead of one, make at once a 
conflict possible or necessary between them? No doubt if one atom 
exists, so can two or any number at that rate, but it is one thing 
for atoms to exist, another thing for them to come into conflict with 
one another. Some factor or condition is necessary for the possi- 
bility of conflict between them in addition to their bare existence. 

The issue, therefore, is what could be that factor or condition, 
an issue which it does not seem the scientist has raised with any 
seriousness. 

The factor or condition in question presumably is what the 
well-known category of relatiomhip implies. Unless the atoms not 
only exist but also stand in relationship to one another, conflict 
between them — ^it is immaterial whether one calls it by the name of 
attraction or repulsion or contradiction or contrariety — cannot 
possibly take place. They cannot attract or repel on another, or 
stand to one another as contradictories or contraries unless they 
both exist and actually stemd related. 

And this means that the atoms, by virtue of the fact that they 
stand related, have to exist in a form which is distinguishable from 
what is known as unique existence. 

There are, indeed, two types of existence : first, one which tiie 
atom possesses on the ground of its being an atom, and for which 
it cannot be confused with any other : second, the other which the 
atom possesses on the ground of its being related to other atoms 
and on account of which it is at one with other atoms. The clash 
arises between two types of existence. 

If, for instance, an atom lived its own life without any relation- 
ship to any other atom, it would certainly be unique and nothing 
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but unique. In this sense of uniqueness only the Divine person is 
unique, although it is quite another matter what form of individu- 
ality does and may accrue to the “ universal ” and the " absolute ” 
which are also familiar ways of embodying the Divine. To many 
they are indistinguishable by virtue of their pervasive totality — a 
state or condition which cannot be demarcated from that of the 
absolute negative. There can be no question, however, that at least 
the Divine Personality does imply uniqueness — a feature which it 
was necessary for the human mind to conceive of by way of contrast 
to the indistinguishability of the absolute. 

Yet, if the atoms do not by any chance reach up to the monistic 
altitude of the Absolute, but choose to stay on the plane of multi- 
plicity, they may still preserve their uniqueness if it were possible 
that they could remain as absolute differents. There is no necessity 
for the absolutely different atoms to shed their uniqueness, or add 
to it the non-unique feature. Perhaps the humanistic ideal in its total 
aspiration reached the level of the absolute differents — a level in 
which each individual atom, perchance, could exist without any 
relationship to any other as a perfect God, living its own life un- 
concerned with anything that happened outside or in the wide 
realm of the divine multiple. 

All such possibilities for unique existence, however, disappear as 
soon as atoms either choose or have to exist in relationship. Two 
distinct conditions of existence at once arise for them : first, they 
have to preserve their uniqueness which is due to their specific and 
distinguishable feature, second, they have to preserve also their 
relatedness or oneness with others which is due to their relationship. 
Every atom, somehow or other, has to exist and function as unique 
and distinguishable and also exist and function as at one with 
others. 

It is the fact of relationship which accounts for the origin of 
what may be called the common character, oneness or identity with 
others, while the fact of distinguishability accounts for the unique 
feature and complete independence of every atom. 

Yet this outstanding category of relationship has given rise to 
controversies in oiur philosophic tradition which still remain un- 
decided. It is a familiar piece of our philosophic misfortune. The 
difficulties, however, that arose were due to the assumption that 
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relationship is an additional fact to the terms or entities that are 
related. Nobody can miss this strange assumption. 

My definition of it, however, departs from this usage altogether. 
To me only the entities or terms exist : nothing else does, not even 
the univcrsals or what has been known as potentiality. I have 
discussed all this at length in my Metaphysic. But individuals must 
and do exist in forms which give full satisfaction for believing in 
relationship as a notion. The evidence for relationship appears in 
the particular form in which the individual exists and not in any 
additional existence distinguishable from that of the individual. 

But the question arises why should atoms attract or repel one 
another or stand to one another as contradictories or contraries 
simply because it was not possible that they should exist without 
featuring both uniqueness and commonness in their identity? Could 
they not instead have harmonised and co-operated with one 
another? 

The obvious answer is that the two features or the values tliat 
correspond to them stand as opposites to one another as a matter 
of historical fact. For an atom to be unique is for it to be the direct 
opposite of being common or identical. So far there have been no 
formulations of the categories, uniqueness and commonness, such as 
could resolve the opposition between them. No atom, therefore, 
could conceivably exist if it was necessary that it had to be both 
unique and common while existing in a society of atoms. An atom 
certainly could be unique if it lived by itself, but in a society of 
atoms it had to be common with others in addition to its being 
unique and distinguishable from them. 

What then did or could happen to the atoms when they lived 
in a society? How would they exist in such a society, if it were not 
possible that both the features could be cherished by them at the 
same time? If, again, the society of atoms in any case had to be 
there — ^it had been there as a matter of historical fact — ^what was 
or could be ordained for the atoms so far as the features of their 
existence were concerned? 

It had to be that the atoms should have to form two distinct 
and separate types of society in which either the one or the other 
feature happened to be emphasised at the expense of the other. 
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There would also be two different types of atoms belonging to the 
two societies. 

It may be disputed, however, that since the atoms were not 
rational beings, but just centres of energy, they were incapable of 
forming societies, or even if by some co.smic inadvertence they did 
form social organisations, such societies could not be of a dual type, 
but were bound to be homogeneous in their form. Such a conten- 
tion will be perfectly in line with the main trend of scientific 
opinion, and except for stray philosophic claims and some forms of 
pantheistic faith, social claims for the atoms would go by the board. 

I am not, however, arguing on the basis of either philosophic or 
scientific records. My main object is to complete the analysb which 
these records left unfinished. I do suggest that our scientists did not 
know all that the clash between the atoms implied as a matter of 
verifiable fact. They are not in a position to que.stion the validity 
of my claim, which is based on evidence to which hitherto they 
have not had access j and since I do not deny their main contention 
that atoms do clash and attract and repel one another, it is for them 
to go over the ground with me and not be unnecessarily squeamish. 
As for the philosophers they have no case whatever, since they have 
achieved as the total result of their efforts nothing but an impasse 
in human thought. 

But I do claim that the atoms form societies just as human 
beings do, and these sodeties are of a dual type exactly as human 
societies have ever been in the records of human history. There are 
two types of atoms as there are two types of human beings, and 
these types emphasise oneness at the expense of uniqueness, and also 
equally the reverse. And they constitute dual types of social schemes 
which may be described as group and individualist. 

My suggestion is that from the point of view of social structure 
in which alone atoms can exist and function, there is nothing to 
choose between them and the human beings. Logically, there was 
no alternative except for them all to plunge into the abysmal depth 
of the Absolute Negative. The question of difference between the 
atoms and human beings with regard to the constitution in which 
they exist and function or to the nature of their bare existence does 
not arise. It arises in an altogether different field. 

The dual societies of the atoms, however, if between them they 
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preserved both the entities, the unique and the identical, could not 
guarantee peace or harmony between the atoms. Invariably the 
group societies of atoms came into clash with the individualistic 
society by virtue of their opposite professions. They frankly menaced 
one another, since they were out to realise altogether opposite 
objectives. If the success of the group society meant the elimination 
of the ideal of independence and uniqueness it could hardly be 
anything but fatal to the prospects of the individualistic society and 
vice versa. 

And it is no good surmising a compromise on the basis, say, of 
sheer space and time : as if the two societies could occupy different 
parts of the globe and appear in different periods of lime to fulfil 
their incompatible objectives. The minimum for which each society 
planned was a limitless fruition, neither space nor time could draw 
a limit to that fruition or plan. No ideal or aspiration, whatever 
its credential, could stand an initial limit to its final consummation. 
Historically it has taken the form cither of the “ mystical absolute ” 
or " perpetual infinite.” 

Besides, the two societies had to belong to a universe and the 
universe had to be one, unless it chose to dally with the illusion of 
duality which, without relationship, was but another name for the 
indistinguishable or the absolute negative. The two societies had 
to belong to the same universe and naturally they were destined to 
come into clash at every step of their long career. 

But the question arises, why should one presuppose a universe 
at all to account for the conflict between the two societies. Gould 
not the two societies meet and clash without belonging to a third 
entity which we have called the universe? Could not the two 
societies be opposites without there being anything elsCi as it were, 
to bring them into opposition? Why should not contradictories 
and contraries just exist by themselves and clash? 

The difficulty is that two societies, like two atoms, cannot clash 
or co-operate unless they are related. As absolute differents it was 
not possible that they should either clash or co-operate. And the 
fact that they are opposites is a proof that they are at least related, 
which means that in spite of their mutual opposition they have 
something in common between them. If a conflict or dash between 
atoms or societies must imply relationship between them, it is in- 
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conceivable that they could be just contradictories or contraries 
without anything else between them to form their common identity. 

The question therefore arises, could they be identical with one 
another and at the same time incompatibles and opposites? 

The answer to it implies the fundamental issue whether one 
can conceive of entities which clash as contradictories or contraries 
except as determinates. We have to ask, for instance, if it is possible 
that atoms can be regarded as just attracting and repelling centres, 
as centres which simply undergo change. Will it be a sufficient and 
complete account of them if we just mark the changes that they 
undergo? 

These questions imply an analysis of the notion of identity or 
the nature of an entity. 

It is easy to sec that every entity must have an identity of its 
own; that is the bare, ultimate necessity by the Law of Identity. 
But as all entities have to have sufficient “ stuff ” in their identity 
to escape being merged in the absolute negative, they cannot be 
indeterminate, but must have a determinate nature with a capacity 
to conceive and realise an end. The Law of Identity, i.e., “A is A” 
does not raise all these additional questions which refer to the nature 
of Identity. It is significant enough to distinguish the entity from 
the absolute negative since the latter has no identity. But it does 
not define what identity as a notion implies; or what the absolute 
negative as a notion excludes. Identity, to be precise, implies 
distinguishability as well as capacity to conceive an end or objective 
and to realise it. The absolute negative is not distinguishable nor 
is it capable of conceiving an end, or working it out. 

In other words, three distinct features are implied by the nature 
or identity of an entity. In so far as the negative is indeterminate, 
indistinguishable and incapable of conceiving or realising ends, 
every entity has to be determinate, distinguishable and capable of 
conceiving and realising ends. These are the ultimate minimum 
features without which the existence of an entity is not conceivable. 

To think of an atom, for instance, as indeterminate in the sense 
that it is just a focal point in which somehow alternatives meet, is 
to think of it as non-existent. By the Law of Identity, every entity 
has to have a nature of its own — a. condition which the notion of 
alternatives just neutralises. The atom that is indeterminate must 

p 
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have alternative natures. It never crystallises into definiteness — as 
if all the energy in the indeterminate state was spent in the pre- 
liminary attempt on the part of the opposites to fuse — ^which is an 
impossible feat. It was not for nothing, therefore, that some bold 
Ethicists and their collaborators, the Moralists, thought that one 
could choose between the opposites — a performance which, however 
conceivably necessary for practical purposes, produced only chaos 
in our social existence. Alternatives can be conceived of, but they 
are not capable of existing either as desires or as cosmic forces even 
though they might aim at the highly respectable ideal of building up 
God’s creation. The atom or any entity or being cannot be in- 
determinate, it has to be determinate. It is only the Absolute 
Negative that can be indeterminate. Even God cannot be indeter- 
minate, even to. give a support to indeterminate ethics. An atom, 
again, has to be distinguishable, which means that it must be one 
among many. No entity except the Absolute can escape the neces- 
sity which multiplicity rigidly implies. It has to be in both the 
states : multiplicity and simplicity. And, of course, the Negative is 
indistinguishable since it is nothing. 

But it is not enough that an atom or any other entity should be 
just determinate and distinguishable. It must be able also to con- 
ceive of an end and to realise it. A failure to conceive of an end 
or to work it out would at once relegate it to the limbo of the 
Negative. The Negative does not conceive of an end nor work it 
out. 

There are at least two clear reasons why the notion of end goes 
with identity. First, since it is a conceivable notion, no entity 
can possibly be without it. Reality as distinguished from tlie 
Negative has to have every conceivable form of existence. It cannot 
go without any or choose to discard any. All possibilities have 
equally a claim to fruition. It would be a fatal deficiency in Reality 
if in it there was a lack of any possibility. Most indisputably reality 
which is not complete is at the mercy of the Negative. Second, 
existence implies perpetuity since the static or perfect is indistin- 
guishable from the Negative. The notion of perpetuity, again, im- 
plies change which is never absent from existence or reality. In 
some sense or other it must imply a capacity to bring about changes 
vrithout a limit. There could be no moment in reality lying stagnant 
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and, therefore, no identity which is not active since the vacuum 
is the sphere of the Negative. 

If by any chance this perpetual becoming is interfered with, 
there can be nothing to prevent the Negative from swamping the 
whole field of Reality. The heart of Reality, as we know it, is per- 
petual becoming, though in a sense undreamt of by our dynamic 
philosophers. 

The conclusion is obvious that identity must imply the capacity 
to conceive end and to realise it. 

If, however, every entity has to have an end or objective, with 
the capacity to realise it as well as a determinate and distinguishable 
nature of its own, it follows that the end has to be both unique and 
common, since no entity exists except in relation to other entities. 
If the notion of relationship must imply an existence for the entity 
in a form which implies oneness and commonne.ss, it cannot con- 
ceive of an end except in both forms : common and unique. 

If an atom, for instance, is in relation to some other atoms, it 
is not enough that it should be determinate and distinguishable from 
the other atoms, it must also cherish a common end with them. An 
atom cannot be considered without a common end. 

To conceive of it as mere change without an end, therefore, 
will be meaningle.ss, since as an existent entity it has to have an end. 
Besides, change which implies both previous and later changes 
cannot be accounted for without ends. It is an end which implies 
an effort to realise it. The effort has no meaning apart from the 
end, and since all changes are nothing but efforts — they cannot be 
supposed to be anything but efforts — changes must imply ends. 
Atoms as changes represent, at least, efforts and so they must imply 
a state in which they must have existed as conceiving ends. 

To conceive of the atoms in an accurate or adequate way, there- 
fore, we have to assume that they must have not only natures, ends 
and efforts to realise them but common and unique natures,* ends 
and efforts. In other words, we have to consider them functioning 
in two successive states. In one they profess a conomon end and in 
professing it they appear with common natures and common efforts 
here is a distinct state or society of atoms and in this state or society 
the atoms live and function with a view to conceive the common 
end. The total result is the actual conception of the common end 
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or ideal. The society now is fully aware of its ideal or end. In 
another state they profess distinct ends and appear with unique 
natures and act uniquely to realise that end. Here is also a distinct 
state or society of atoms, and in this state or society the atoms live 
and function if only to realise the common end. The total result, 
however, is a failure to realise the common end. This is not the 
sphere in which the common or identical in any sense appears. 

Can it not be argued, then, that the atoms could be both identi- 
cal with one another from the point of view of their natures, ends 
and efforts as well as different from one another? If we accept the 
first state in which they conceive their common end, we should have 
no difficulty in accepting their identical and communal condition. 
Here they do exist as a harmonious body in which they co-operate 
to conceive their common end. They are identical in the sense that 
they conceive of the self-same end and all function together to 
make the conception of the common end possible. 

But as in the nature of things, they have also to be unique in 
their natures, ends and efforts, differences arise between them when 
they proceed to realise the common end. 

There will be in this period of their activity no such thing as 
common nature, common end or common effort. There will be 
instead two distinct natures, distinct ends, and distinct efforts. The 
society of atoms and entities will be divided into two sections, each 
professing its own nature, end and the technique of realising it 
The two societies will be authoritarian or libertarian. And the clash 
will begin between them on the ground that from all points of view, 
i.e., nature, end and effort, the authoritarian and libertarian atoms 
stand out as incompatibles and opposites. There is nothing to choose 
between them. They clash either as contradictories or contraries. 

An atom, for instance, which is authoritarian and professes one- 
ness as its essential nature, has for its immediate object order or 
unity; and follows the technique of hierarchy. On the other hand, 
the libertarian atom has for its nature uniqueness and independence 
as the goal or objective and equalitarianism as the technique of 
realising its objective. 

And the reason why this division of the atoms takes place in the 
shape of two groups in the same society and with a conflict between 
them i' diir>I •— 
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(1) Here is a sphere of existence which ruled out commonness 
in nature, end and effort and made uniqueness the central feature. 
The atoms or entities in it existed as unique entities — a state in 
which there was room for as much difference between them as 
possible. Where there is room for differences, conceivably there is 
also room for all kinds of it, not excluding conflicts. 

(2) But since uniqueness by itself cannot constitute the identity 
or nature of any entity, no atom or entity can exist even in such a 
sphere of existence except in relation to other atoms. A society of 
atoms whatever its form has to have relationship as the main lever 
of its cohesion. The unique atoms have to stand related lest they 
be reduced to the state of absolute differents. There is no alterna- 
tive to it, and so no question arises. 

The duality of techniques in a .society of atoms, therefore, 
necessarily arose. If the atoms or entities had to realise the common 
objective, there were two ways by which they could realise it : the 
way which is derived from the fact of relationship and the way 
which is derived from the feature of uniqueness. And since these 
two ways are incompatible with one another, the atoms had to split 
into sections and adopt one or the other technique. Here arise in a 
simultaneous form both the techniques although in two opposite 
groups. 

Duality, therefore, forms the very keynote of the “ unique.” 
There can be no question that duality embodies the unique and 
that alone, it is by no means capable of being confused with the 
“common” or “identical.” There was no duality in the sphere 
when the ideal was conceived. None of the three features of exist- 
ence in that sphere — end, effort and nature — ^partook of the dual 
character. The whole community of atoms when the “ conception 
of the ideal ” took place was one compact body with a common 
goal, nature and effort. And this feature of commonness changed 
into duality as soon as the state of conception changed into the 
state of realisation. 

And yet there is no room for doubt that duality can provide for 
uniqueness, when the atoms or entities which constitute the com- 
munity have to be multiple. The doubt would be relevant if multi- 
plicity were conceived in the form or shape of absolute differents. 
If the atoms or entities could not be unique unless they were totally 
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unrelated, duality of nature could not provide for or safeguard their 
uniqueness. And one may incidentally refer to the humanistic con- 
ception of each individual attaining self-sufficiency as an evidence 
of the presumption that nothing short of absolute differents or non- 
relation can be a guarantee for uniqueness. If, however, a state of 
absolute differents or non-relatedness is inconceivable as an existent 
state, the notion of uniqueness necessarily must go with the notion 
of relatedness. The unique has to be related to other uniques. It 
would be enough for its preservation as unique if only it could avoid 
the common or identical. And duality is exactly that state which 
provides for it. In so far, therefore, as the sphere of realisation pro- 
vides for a dual nature, dual objective, and dual technique, it 
provides for the uniqueness of the atom. 

May we not conclude then that there was a state in which the 
atoms or entities exist and function which is not to be confused with 
the state in which they attract or repel one another? Should it not 
be held that the atoms exist in two states instead of the one in 
which the scientists have so far studied them and that these two 
states are essentially related to one another? 

It is time that the scientists and other thinkers realised that 
unless the common end or objective were conceived in a state in 
which the society of atoms held together in perfect harmony there 
would be no occasion for the atoms to clash or attract or repel one 
another. There would be no drama of conflict, whether in the 
strictly atomic world or any other world which lies close to its 
boundary. 

And this is what was meant when we posited, as an article of 
Bapuji’s faith, a third entity or a universe as a presupposition of the 
conflict of values and theories. And perhaps the Chinese philoso- 
pher too meant the same thing when he in his cryptic, aphoristic 
way claimed that if there was a bay horse and a dun cow, there 
was bound to be a third thing. There can be no question that a 
drama of conflict which embodies two distinct belirfs and values, 
held by two distinct societies, must presuppose as its basis or support 
another drama in which the ideal or main purpose was conceived 
in perfect harmony and amity. 

In common language, disagreement in any context implies an 
agreement in another context which is directly implied by it. There 
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has, at least, to be an agreement about an ideal before disagreement 
can arise in the course of realising the ideal. If, by any chance, the 
agreement had not arisen, there would be no occasion for disagree- 
ment since nothing takes place in a vacuum. If conflict and dis- 
agreement have to be taken as positive facts, agreement about the 
basis or implication of conflict has to be taken as equally positive. 
We have to agree with our opponent as to what should be the aim 
of our life before we are fated to run counter to one another in our 
very normal attempt to realise that aim. Agreement and disagree- 
ment, in the nature of things, imply one another, however para- 
doxical it may sound. 



Chapter VII 


What then is the nature of the universe which was implied in 
the belief of our Bapuji as the basis or presupposition of the per- 
petual conflict between the mystic and the humanist ? Could it be 
described in terms of any of the universes we have hitherto known 
and believed to be real ? 

The universes so far known are all classifiable under the two 
heads : mystical and humanistic. We have not been familiar with 
any universe except that of the mystic in which the multiple con- 
stituents appear for a time and then are gathered into the monistic 
compass of the indescribable Absolute, or that of the humanist in 
which the multiple equally appears for a time, although related in 
an aggregate of unique particidare, and then raised by sheer in- 
dividual aspiration to a state in which the unique becomes self- 
sufficient and enjoys the free and unregulated opportunity to 
“ become ” in perpetuity. 

Neither of these two universes can be a model or prototype of 
the third universe which Gandhi discovered after his death, for the 
simple reason that it is these universes which formed the constituents 
of the drama of conflict and came to grief in the life and death of 
Gandhi. They were the landmarks of frustration in human history; 
one cannot confuse the very source of frustration with frustration 
itself. 

It has to be noted that, so far in human history, nothing but a 
drama of conflict between two universes formed either a symbol or 
picture of the universe or the universe itself. No historian ever 
recorded an account of a universe that was stable, although both 
the mystic and the humanist persistently claimed that it was their 
specific universe which was the only stable and real universe. What 
unmistakably went to constitute the clash of history and what the 
historians duly recorded were only theories and beliefs about 
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universes and not universes as objective facts. And if the theories, 
and beliefs were facts and not legends or fictions, they did not 
exhaust the possibilities nor by any means provide for stability. The 
universe that we have so far consciously belonged to and taken to 
be the only real, objective universe was of our own making and did 
not exist outside our experiences. There was nothing which could 
be called objective corresponding to our experiences,- the only things 
objective were the experiences themselves. And if there was no 
other universe upholding the drama of conflict between the two 
types of experiences which we called by the name of universe, the 
“ dual frustration ” was sure to have brought the whole of reality 
within the ambit or orbit of the Absolute Negative. To-day, we 
should be literally floating in the transparent emptiness of the real 
negative, peaceful but completely and hopelessly dead. 

It is against such a grim eventuality that the belief in a universe 
which Bapuji conveyed to me made a true and rock-like stand. No 
other message could have left the prospects of the human race 
surviving to-day. If mankind had to take his death as final, it 
would have instantly and irretrievably perished. Like chaff before 
the wind, the whole universe would have vanished. That, at any 
rate, is the only logical conclusion. 

But what exactly was the message about that universe? What 
is its nature? How does it come into the life that we actually live? 
The issue that arises refers to a reality that was not discussed in any 
philosophic or prophetic tradition. The universe in question was 
not held as part and parcel of the remote realm of the mystical 
dream, nor did it glow at the far end of the humanistic goal. 
These universes, as I have already suggested, did not reach out to 
the objective world after their inception in the human mind, in 
spite of the fact that profound faith and arduous practices nourished 
them. Even the glow of mystery shed round them by their strange, 
limitless prospect did not evolve any objectivity in them. 

Unlike them, the universe which is the one presupposition of 
the drama of conflict between the two known universes of history is. 
frankly and indisputably objective. If human mind can conceive 
of it, that conception is not what constitutes its identity. It exists 
by its own right and quite independently of that conception. 

"What, however, distlnsuishes it from the universe of history is 
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not SO much the fact that, unlike them, it is not subject to changes 
which provided for their career nothing but a steady flow of con- 
flict; the distinguishing feature of this universe appears in the 
conception of the ideal which it holds firmly in a state of perfect 
agreement. It is a universe in which nothing happens but the act 
of conceiving the ideal which is presupposed by the drama of con- 
flict. Realisation is not its theme. What is more, the ideal that is 
conceived is nothing like what ideals have been considered to be 
in the historic record of the drama of conflict. In fact the only 
category which can accurately describe it is “ Possibility of the 
Absolute,” a category which was not formulated in the whole 
vocabulary of our philosophic or prophetic tradition. There has 
been no instance of it in human experience, and the reason for its 
universal absence is that tradition understood the categories of the 
Absolute and Possibility in senses which clearly excluded the chances 
of any fusion between them. It would be ridiculous to say that the 
Absolute and Possibility of tradition were altogether irresponsible 
hypotheses, as the humanists and pluralists were inclined to urge. 
In fact both terms can equally be traced in the pluralistic concep- 
tion of Infinite Becoming. But neither usage would lend itself to a 
combination of the kind I have suggested in the Possibility of the 
Absolute. And if I succeeded where others failed, the source of my 
good fortune lay in the discovery of quite unorthodox ideas about 
the terms “ Absolute ” and “ Possibility.” What they are has been 
elaborately discussed in “The Real and the Negative.” There is 
nothing forbidding about them prowded the reader sees the main 
point of my metaphysical position. 

It might, however, appear odd that I should have to use abstruse 
metaphysical categories to draw out the implication of Bapuji’s 
message, which, in spite of his dialectical mind, he might never 
have contemplated. The responsibility is mine and I take it with 
the full assurance that there was no other way to interpret his 
message. The procedure, however imusual, does not entail even an 
apology on my part. 

There is no reason, however, why I should not confess that a 
wholly original metaphysical position is presupposed by the category 
which I have described as “ Possibility of the Absolute.” My claim 
is that if I have to accept the message of Bapuji, orientated from 
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the dual frustration in his life and death, there is no alternative to 
my formulating that metaphysic. In fact, the historian of the 
future is bound to note that v^hat I came to uphold as a matter of 
sheer logical thought was verified to the hilt by action spread over 
half-a-century in the life of Gandhi. The two events, without any 
direct or intimate contact in their origin, practically fused. Would 
it be odd if I introduced my philosophic position as the implication 
of Gandhi’s life-long experiment? 

Any serious treatment of that position, however, in a treatise 
like this is quite out of the question. The most that may be 
attempted, as a matter of bare introduction, is a very broad state- 
ment, and that, too, for the sole purpose of softening the abstruse- 
ness of a category like the “ Possibility of the Absolute.” 

Reality to me is a duality in which the terms alternate instead 
of being simultaneous, a completely unorthodox claim. The terms 
are “ Absolute ” and “ Possibility of the Absolute.” In other words. 
Reality exists, either as the Absolute or as the Possibility of the 
Absolute. It is never the Absolute only or just its Possibility. The 
relation between them is one of implication and that condition only 
means that both are equally necessary if Reality has to be, rather 
than the Negative. 

This broad statement, however, does not go into the question of 
the meaning of the two terms, “ Absolute ” and “ Possibility of the 
Absolute,” nor does it define the category “ Possibility of the Ab- 
solute.” I have to refer my readers to “ The Real and the Negative ” 
for a full and elaborate discussion on all the implications. 

It will be found that the Absolute and the Possibility of the 
Absolute are two different realms. Their constitution and achieve- 
ment do not coincide. In fact what happens in the Possibility of the 
Absolute is a dual phenomenon, doubt about the Absolute ” and 
“certainty about the Absolute.” Reality exists as Absolute, and 
this phase alternates with another phase in which doubt and cer- 
tainty about the Absolute appear in succession. In simple language, 
there is either the Absolute functioning or the Possibility of the 
Absolute functioning, i.e., there is either the Absolute or Doubt 
followed by Certainty about the Absolute. 

This is a very different account from any which we have in- 
herited from tradition and on which we are still busy improvisinp’ 
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variations. I cannot expect my readers will see the difference unless 
they make themselves familiar with my main position. But I have 
to introduce all this unusual mctaphysic in my attempt to interpret 
Bapuji’s message, since there is no alternative. There is no philo- 
sophic or prophetic tradition which will account for the implication 
of that “ dual frustration and I have, at lea.st, the consolation 
that I have not used any esoteric or legendary tradition to establish 
my position. 



Chapter VIII 


If Possibility of the Absolute rather than the Absolute has to be 
taken as the ideal, what follows is that there should be two distinct 
stages with regard to it : first, a stage which will embody the act of 
conceiving it, second, a stage which will introduce the act of 
realising it. Realisation of it would be inconceivable if it had not 
been already conceived as an ideal. And no conception of it would 
be possible if, in the nature of things, realisation of it were im- 
possible. The processes of conception and realisation imply one 
another and are meaningless in isolation. 

The conclusion that follows is momentous; the world to which 
we belong must have begun in a stage in which the Possibility of 
the Absolute was conceived, which means that there must have 
been a " society of beings ” in its initial stage which fulfilled the 
essential need of achieving a conception of it. One cannot possibly 
overrate or exaggerate the significance of this truth. 

And it is this stage in the career of our universe, which Bapuji 
referred to by implication as the basis or presupposition of the 
drama of conflict, which ended in dual frustration in his life. Here 
is the third thing of the Chinese Philosopher and the fresh discovery 
which was implied in the comments which Bapuji made to me. 

Yet there is nothing extra-logical in my conclusion about the 
existence of a “ society of beings ” which initiated the universe and 
never left it lest the whole universe might collapse for the lack of 
an ideal; it is strictly derived from logical bases. If we have to 
accept dual frustration as fact, there is no help for us except to 
presuppose the " society of beings ” as the basis or ground of that 
fact. Neither dogmatism, whether of the mystical or humanistic 
type nor scepticism, which rears iteelf on a detail of human experi- 
ence, can bar the way. They are outworn with age-old, fruitless 
efforts either to affirm reality without evidence or to deny reality 
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simply because there was no evidence. Bapuji’s “ society of beings ” 
is not like any society of spirits that we have on record whether 
vouchsafed for by some kind of testimony or simply believed in as 
the primal factor in the regulation of cosmic laws. All such societies 
of spirits traced their origin to one or another of the two main 
stocks of history — the mystical or the humanistic. They can have 
no possible alignment with the “ society of beings ” since it was the 
presupposition of both the mystical and humanistic stocks of history. 

But how is this discovery to be utilised for social purposes? 
If we have no direct touch with the “ society of beings,” is it possible 
that we can draw help from it to make life grow again on our 
social soil? Is there any indication in this logical discovery that 
the field where the dual frustration took place may again be re- 
vitalised and that in a way which will not just repeat the cycle of 
the drama of conflict? 

There is, at least, one way in which the discovery can be utilised 
almost at once, not only to reform the constitution of our social 
scheme but also radically to change the technique or mode of 
running it. We can, if we follow its structure and achievement, 
abolish the two methods of active and passive warfare and build 
up a social economy which will call for co-operative and harmonious 
effort to achieve common results. Besides, there is a clear indication 
in this discovery that such a change has fallen due. And the reason 
why I am making this unusual though sorely needed claim is simple. 

The “ society of beings,” if we have to admit its validity, 
whether it has so far been recognised or not, is at least an existent 
society, which means that the beings who constitute it exist in 
relationship to one another and bring about by thejr harmonious 
and co-operative functions a definite and determinate result. They 
succeed in conceiving the ideal of the relative world — ^thc Possibility 
of the Absolute. 

It is a different issue how tliat ideal is conceived or what exactly 
it is. Since we as human beings do not belong to that society it is 
open to us only to believe that such events happen. We cannot 
visualise the nature of that happening nor formulate the full signi- 
ficance of it. 

The moral, however, that one can draw from this strictly logical 
situation is that a harmonious and co-operative society is possible 
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a? an existent fact side by side with another society which may be 
steeped in conflict. If it be true that human history ha.s been nothing 
but conflict, it is also true that while we human beings have known 
nothing in our long history but conflict, there have been other 
beings who lived a life of pure harmony and peace, And what is 
more, that life of harmony was essential for even the possibility of 
our life of conflict, whether we knew about it or not. In other 
words harmony and conflict both belonged to the same universal 
scheme; and one can, at least, argue that we human beings from 
our very inception have been equally and essentially involved in 
both harmony and conflict. 

The moment, however, arrived after the dual frustration in the 
life and death of Bapuji when the issue of conflict in, at least, a 
logical sense simply dropped out and the need arose for assessing 
the social value of harmony and that alone. There can no longer 
be any significant claim left in conflict as a mode of living since 
the two ideas and values which made conflict both possible and 
necessary are literally lying dead. 

The alternatives, therefore, are either clean scepticism, which 
stands for “ complete inaction ” both in thought and practice, or 
“ action ” on a plane where truths and values fully harmonise 
instead of clashing. And it is the second alternative that has fallen 
due by the discovery of Bapuji in the light of which it should be 
legitimate for us to concentrate on our common interests and 
subordinate all conflicts to that universal accord. If the “ society 
of beings ” could live conceiving the ideal — such a life had to be 
lived whether for the universe or the human race — ^it should be 
possible for us too to live wholly for conceiving our ideal. It may 
even be urgent that we should have to work together for our 
common interests and postpone the function of realising our ideal 
goal to a distant future. We have at least to preserve ourselves and 
make sure about the ideal for which to work. There is no alterna- 
tive to this procedure. 

Besides, it is a historical fact that there has been no Society or 
State which did not live at least half the time in doing nothing 
but conceiving its ideal. No ancient or modern State had to spend 
all its energies in organising external or internal warfare. On the 
contrary, in every Society or State there were common interests to 
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realise; there was such a necessity as preservation of the people or 
society. Not indeed before a society reached the stage when it was 
time for it to decline would it fail to draw a line between the two 
functions of preserving a society and giving its members ever>’ 
possible chance to engage in conflicts if only to realise its common 
goal. There is such a thing as conceiving the ideal for which the 
Society or State stands and by which alone its decision is taken as 
to which other State or States should be its normal ally or foe. 
Technically all the work done in the name of the preservation of 
common interests comes under the heading “ conceiving the ideal.” 

The issue therefore arises, in what way exactly should we change 
the function of the State with reference to the two distinct ob- 
jectives : first, conceiving the ideal or preservation of the common 
interest, second, creating opportunities for regulated fighting to 
determine which of the two ways of realising the ideal is the right 
one. The answer is simple and clear. If we have to drop the second 
function as useless and harmful — we cannot go on fighting as 
democrats and autocrats since both values and techniques have been 
proved to be equally illusory — there is no occasion for dropping the 
first. Instead, most certainly, there is every reason for emphasising 
its value and importance. 

If, for instance, the Socialist and the Conservative in Britain 
to-day are proved to be equally wrong in their conflicting estimates 
of the British technique of living, it does not follow that they should 
have to cease at once to constitute the British state. On the contrary, 
so long as the British society has not been incorporated into some 
other society, whether from the East or from the West, all English- 
men irrespective of their class and creed will have to preserve their 
independence as a State, cost them what it might. The British 
State will still have its duty totally unimpaired to preserve the 
British society. An abeyance of the democratic and autocratic 
activities in the British society either as a matter of conviction or as 
the result of invasion from the outside world need not imply the 
elimination of the British State. The issue of defence and preser- 
vation of common interest will stiH remain to every Conservative 
and Socialist to account for. 

It is another question what such a radical change would imply 
in practice if all the States on the face of the globe felt called upon 
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to abandon scheme's for internal conflicts and concentrate on the 
one object of preserving the society? Will the States still survive 
as they are to-day? 

No State will be able to maintain its function as a State as it 
stands to-day, since what is common interest and ideal to the citizens 
of any state is not only in conflict with the common interests and 
ideals of some other states but, in the last analysis, just a mode of 
realising some larger type of common interest. The separate states 
naturally will be resolved into some larger body since their ideals 
will cease to be accepted as common. 

Even as we stand, the common ideal changes from time to time 
as we pass from such states as England, Russia or India to societies 
like Europe or Asia. In other words, when we make the preservation 
of common interests our main goal rather than the national or 
racial existence, the scale we choose is on the European or Asian 
level rather than on the English or Indian or Russian. 

To take an instance from recent European history, the common 
ideal which the notion of Britain symbolises was in direct conflict 
with the common ideal which Germany recently represented. And 
this was so for the simple reason that Germany and England when 
they were at war with one another, professed the ideal of a larger 
society, the European. Both of them during the war believed in the 
European ideal and it may be shown that they were careful enough 
not to injure the strict European interest. And one may add that 
in the event of a war between the European and the Asian suddenly 
breaking out in the midst of the European war, they would have 
instantly concluded peace and joined together to light the Asian. 

And if the accuracy of this analysis may be open to question 
from the point of view of technical issues, the point that 1 am 
making will not suffer since it does not stand wholly on the basis 
of the late Anglo-German war. There are unlimited instances which 
can be produced in evidence of my claim. The truth is that no 
ideal as we have known it in the history of societies or states can be 
regarded as the common ideal for the human species, not to say 
for the universe at large. None of them was an equivalent of the 
“ Possibility of the absolute,” although every one of them claimed 
to be the sole representative of the ideal of die Universe on the 
ground that it was a direct descent from the mystical absolute or 
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the humanistic infinite. All historical ideals symbolised in the 
societies and states were illusory, .since neither the mystical nor the 
humanistic ultimates were consistent or comprehensive and they 
were in perpetual conflict with one another. 

What then would happen if the states or societies in at least the 
known human world wanted to concentrate on the common interests 
or ideal and ceased to encourage the democratic and autocratic 
movements ? 

They would at least have to find out the goal or ideal which is 
common to all the states and societies by eliminating all the features 
which created conflicts between them, and firmly to decide not to 
engage in the precarious art of realising that ideal. That seems to 
be the obvious conclusion. 

If, however, the inclination to realise the ideal still persists in 
individuals or groups in spite of the fact that the two ways of 
realising it — ^the democratic and autocratic — are fully accepted as 
illusory, the way out would be to practise what may be called the 
“method of abstention” so as to restrain that inclination. Both 
sides in that case will be called upon to exert themselves to abstain 
from making efforts to realise the values which created the clash — 
a procedure which is one form of action just as definite and con- 
sistent as the other in which we act to realise the objective. 

If, however, the inclinations to realise the values instead of 
abstaining from realising it persist, an era will set in in which the 
State, while it will concentrate its efforts on working out common 
interests, will also have to educate the human community in the art 
of abstention from interests which are sectional, partial and illusory. 
The two functions of the State : one, that of positive administration 
in all issues of security and preservation and two, that of negative 
preparation either by diverse methods of regulation and education 
or rigid self-restraint in extremely hard cases will not contradict 
one another even if they may fall short of ideal excellence. 

In any case it will be a truly impartial and a fully representative 
State. It will not only preserve the whole community irrespective 
of caste, creed and colour but equally work on behalf of the demo- 
crat and autocrat by preaching the ethics of abstention to both in 
the place of warfare, violent or persuasive. Besides, such a state 
will leave out the issue of Realisation altogether, for the simple 
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reason that it has not yet fallen due. Instead, it will concentrate on 
cultivating the common interests of the human community or 
formulating the basic objective of conceiving the main ideal. It will 
be an advanced State for the following reasons ; — 

As a State it will for the first time make an effort to con- 
ceive the true ideal which .still remains unknown in spite of 
what wc have valued as human civilisation. There was not a 
single ideal for which the States have so far worked which 
could be called real or true and not illusory. Neither the legal 
nor the moral State had any idea of the real ideal or was even 
aware that they did not know it. 

It will eliminate warfare from human society in both the 
forms, violent and persuasive. 

It will introduce the art of practising mutual abstention in 
a conflict between values on any plane in the place of warfare. 
Neither warfare nor persuasion will form its technique or 
method for any plea or excuse whatever. 

If it cannot produce at once the era in which the realisation 
of the ideal can take place, it will have guaranteed its advent 
by practising rigid abstention from the illusory conceptions of 
autocracy and democracy. 

If realisation is postponed, at least false attempts at it are 
eliminated, and a sure mode of paving the way for it is ^aran- 
teed. It is this preparation for abstention that will distinguish 
it pre-eminently from the legal and moral States. 

Altogether this State will usher in the era in which at least some 
clear objectives will be in view : — 

A search for the true Ideal, the Possibility of the Ab.solute, 
which means almost a religious preparation to come into touch 
with the "society of beings.” This will serve the State as a 
means of satisfying part of the religious need and instinct of 
the community — discovery of the Ideal. 

Preservation of the species at any cost by avoiding the 
ominous consequences involved in the perpetual dash between 
mysticism and humanism, or autocracy and democracy. 

Replacement of the destructive methods of violence and 
persuasion by the method of mutual renunciation and absten- 
tion in all matters which created conflict. 

Basing the social scheme on as wide a platform as possible 
and on terms which recognise absolute equality. Absolute 
equality will not mean democratic equality, whatever its scale 
or magnitude, nor certainly hierarchy, which is frankly based 
on humility or inequality. Its objective is neither unity at the 
cost of freedom, nor uniqueness at the cost of unity. And yet 
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its positive feature appears in a dual form : first, equality with 
regard to the common interest in spite of differences in caste, 
creed, colour, age or sex; and second, equality with regard to 
conflicting interests in the sense of equal obligation to abstain. 

Preparation for a period of harmony in which all values 
and truths will blend; doubt as such will disappear and cer- 
tainty about the Absolute will prevail. 

This is just a broad outline of the State which was directly im- 
plied by Gandhiji’s comments on history. Neither its main objective 
nor its technique of mutual abstention has had anything like a 
requisite formulation in my analysis. Any reader, in consequence, 
who may still be interested in this new State is bound to raise 
questions. Besides, the main plank on which the whole theory of 
this State stands, the “ society of beings,” the central truth of the 
message of Gandhi, remains unbuttressed for want of an exposure 
of the metaphysical bastion which supports it. I did not feel I should 
support this outline with an elaborate fagade of formulation. That 
is a separate and very difficult function, and I have already partially 
discharged it elsewhere. The rest will be dealt with in my next 
book, at which I have been working since The Real and the 
Negative came out. The critic will be given sufficient evidence for 
all the issues : the State with its objective and technique, and its 
bastion, the “ society of beings.” 

In the meantime the least that we can do is to assess the signifi- 
cance of the "state ” which the message from our Bapuji left behind. 
The time is just ripe for it since by all the evidence it will be a 
miracle if the state we still cling to does not founder like a ship in 
the heavy seas. Sooner or later, we shall have to consider a substitute 
for the state we inherited since it has failed to give us peace, the 
one thing for which it took from us our loyalty and oath. Particu- 
larly for ourselves as Indians it would be an ungracious act if we 
proceeded to build our state in utter and complete oblivion of 
Bapuji’s message ; as if Gandhiji by his life and death assured us 
that our history or that of our opponent held the final mandate for 
the constitution of a state. It would be foolhardy to repeat history 
deliberately, in spite of the collapse of both the historical states, the 
legal and moral, in the life and death of Bapuji. 

But the fact remains that the message has been delivered and 
nothing that can happen to postpone its fulfilment wDl unmake 
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that deliverance. Sooner or later the new state will arise in the 
human home. My vision on the 15th of Sravana stands, and it 
stands confirmed by the message of Bapuji, I feel even more assured 
that we are on the threshold of peace. This is my humble way of 
paying tribute to Bapuji who after centuries made our land free 
and gave us a message after his death about the way of fulfilling the 
ancestral mandate peace in the human family with confidence 
and calm. 



SRAVANA — ^THE 15th 


I feel I must record my feelings, for what they are worth, as 
the dawn breaks after a long night of silence, to bear witness to 
the rebirth of my ancestry at the tail-end of what has been called 
the modern age. Perhaps I owe it at least to the younger minds 
of my country and particularly to the British people with whom 
I have spent almost the prime of my life and at a period which 
staged the darkest upheaval in their history — potent enough to 
reduce any race or pride to despair. And yet there would be no 
occasion for me to yield even to this call of duty if I had not felt 
that the rebirth or re-awakening of my ancestry in this hour of 
distress, suspense and confusion is not merely a supreme historic 
event but a symbol which betokens a future. It is, for certain, 
in the vivid augury which that symbol holds to me, much more 
than in its mere immediate presence, that the greatness or signifi- 
cance of the Indian re-awakening lies. My heart rejoices in it and 
I want to share my joy and assurance with all who ever came into 
my life or worked with me, although apart and aloof, to bring out 
the light of truth. The symbol to me is one of peace and light 
which never to my knowledge crossed the threshold of our human 
home in spite of the efforts of long untold centuries to visualise 
its form. 

Here at last is the sure sign tiiat the long night of history, which 
spun webs incessantly with the woof of deep disagreements in the 
human family, is on the wane. There is even evidence that the 
last battle in the long campaign of warfare between the mystic 
and the humanist is at an end. Neither the legal nor the moral 
state nor the values which held to the joy of abnegation or to its 
definite opposite, unrestricted enjoyment of self, need any longer 
be looking for fresh grounds to renew or repeat the attempt to 
dominate the human mind. There should be room instead from 
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now on for faith and action which, it is expected, will resolve the 
disagreements and bring a new foundation to our social home. 
Most decidedly, it is not the moment for the meek who surrender 
human dignity nor for the sceptic who claims unreservedly to 
dictate. 

And the secret of this endeavour to build up a new society with 
a state which does not derive either from its moral or legal 
ancestry will look for its inspiration from the heart of the uni- 
verse — the unity and agreement which literally gave birth to it. 
There is evidence for tlie assurance that there is somewhere a 
society of beings in the universe which holds aloft the ideal about 
which there can be no disagreement. And, to me, the clear 
indication of the Indian symbol is that this society, however 
unknown to or unfelt by historic tradition, is a fact and stands 
upon the essential unity and energy behind any movement that 
ever took place. 

I am not, however, raising any occult or legendary issue, or 
one which is merely speculative and mystical. What is persistent 
and uppermost in me at the moment is a feeling that I should 
assure all those who will read this note that a moment has arrived 
in our history for the statesman and the jurist to lay the founda- 
tion of a new society or state which will depart equally from the 
legal and the moral states of our tradition. And this assurance 
comes to me not as a matter of mere feeling but as a result of 
patient and long analysis, a part of which has already seen the 
light of day. Some at least of my contemporaries are familiar 
with it, I am convinced that it does not mean a mere Asian 
leadership, nor a leadership of the world in the sense the European 
even now takes it to mean or our ancestors in their non-political 
way realised in the ancient past. It means leadership in founding 
a World-State the structure of which will not be shaped in the 
form of the Legal or Moral state, leadership which in the nature 
of things cannot be restricted to race, region or creed. To me, 
definitely, the rebirth of the Indian ancestry has a twofold signifi- 
cance. It is a commentary on the past of all ancestries to the effect 
that it was a closed epoch in which warfare by violence or ex- 
pansion by persuasion produced nothing but discipline for the 
human species, and a distinct augury that the era of construction 
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and peace on the basis of the eternal agreements behind the deep 
disagreements of history is at hand. Personally, I feel that the 
world at large may forthwith proceed to materialise this augury 
and write off the two old techniques of violence and persuasion 
as outworn and obsolete. At any rate, with my experience both 
about my ancestry and that of the European, it is not possible that 
I should miss the meaning of the symbol which the rebirth of the 
Indian mind so clearly indicates. It is my earnest hope that it will 
not be long before my contemporaries see it. I feel confident that 
human history, unfolding the pages of the two major conflicts — 
that between the Group and the Individualist societies and that 
between the Authoritarian and the Libertarian outiook — in the 
course of at least five thousand years, stands to-day in the deep 
embrace of its last and final stage of impasse and confusion. The 
alternatives, therefore, are a conflagration in which the universe 
itself might go up in smoke and the beginning of a new epoch 
of history in which the conflicting values and schemes will find 
a common field in which to work out their distinctive ends. Not 
even the prospect of compromise can create a diversion. The re- 
birth of my ancestry heralds the rejuvenation of human society 
and rules out the dire prospect of the extinction of our species. One 
feels one cannot help being prophetic in the presence of such a 
re-awakening. And what revitalises this faith and makes it almost 
scientific certainty for me is the result of my own analysis which is 
remote and distant from any tradition. I have no alternative but 
to paint the augury of my ancestral rebirth as the future of our 
race. If we do not mean to leave this earth, our ancestral home, 
for good and all, we should proceed sooner than we can think to 
build the foundation of that home or the World-State. I am sure 
this is no offence to any racial pride nor the least curtailment of 
human hopes. 





